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THE TURKISH CRISIS: MR. GLADSTONE SPEAKING AT LIVERPOOL. 


** The ground on which we stand here is not British nor European—it is human. Nothing narrower than humanity could pretend for a moment justly to represent it,’? 








OUR NOTE BOOK. 
BY JAMES PAYN. 


Dr. Franz Boas, who has been investigating the manners 
and customs of various aborigines, has come to a conclusion 
which ought to gratify those denizens of Pall Mall who 
neither toil nor spin, but give a good deal of their time to 
amusement. He considers the culture of a nation to be in 
direct proportion to the number of games it possesses. The 
Indians of British Columbia—as might be expected on this 
theory are very low in the scale of civilisation, their most 
exciting relaxations being hide-and-seek, with eleven on 
one side (like cricket), and the throwing a stick at a board. 
How strange would these amusements be at a club! Think 
of the members of the Carlton prowling from room to room, 
after their friends, and looking behind curtains and under 
the Think of Major Pendennis throwing his 
billiard-cue at the pool-board, amid shrieks of approba- 
tion! One may not think much of *‘ poker,” but that is 
certainly more exciting. As to whom the credit is due for 
having invented the first game, or what it was, is doubt- 
ful. It was said at one time that the cave-men—very 
early specimens of humanity—used tv play long whist, 


sofas ! 


and that the markers (bone) had been discovered in their 
dwelling-places ; but that was an invention of the 
disciples of *‘ Major A.” to show contempt for the old 


fogies who still stuck to the old game. 


Another respect in which the Indian of British Columbia 
differs from our Pall Mall friends is in his methods of 
making himself agreeable to the fair Instead of 
giving little dinners at Richmond, or cadeaux of more or 


sex. 


less value, he procures a serpent’s skin and wears it as a 
waist-belt. In the month of August he gathers a root, 
which resembles two young people caressing one another 
(an article it would be rather difficult to purchase even at 
our Universal Provider's). Then he gets four hairs—a 
very modest version of ** The Rape of the Lock’ from 
the girl he loves, which, together with four of his own (he 
must not be bald, like so many of our men of fashion), 
he places round the root. The next operation is less 
attractive, and would certainly be attended with difficulties 
in this country. The root is ther tied up with the sinews of 
a corpse and wrapped round with the serpent’s skin, after 
which he has no necessity even te whistle (‘* Whistle, and 
for the young lady comes 
(or as happily 


Ill come to you, my lad” 
to him at once, and they live happily 
as it is possible to live in British Columbia) ever after- 


wards, 


Sometimes it strikes even the most law-abiding of us, 
as it did Mr. Bumble, that the law is an ass. A clergyman 
whose wife had been confined in lodgings was dissatisfied 
with her nurse, and sent for another, but the landlady, 
probably a friend of the first one, declined to receive her 
She said she objected to ‘‘a lot of visitors.” 
On the divine’s complaining to a magistrate, he was told 


Successor, 


that he could insist on the nurse being admitted, and could 
‘‘put the landlady aside” if she obstructed her 
time he was advised to have a 


even 
entrance, but at the same 
constable present, ‘‘ not, of course, that he could interfere,” 
but to act as a witness. Why, in the name of common 
should he not interfere? I had once a drunken 
man-seryant whom I naturally wished to be removed from 
Ile was six feet high, solidly built, and in the 
I sent for a policeman and 
do nothing, Sir,” he 


sense, 


my house. 
obstinate stage of intoxication. 
requested his assistance. ‘‘I can 
‘Then what is the good of you?” I inquired. 
‘I am here, Sir,” he said, ‘‘to see that no unnecessary 
violence is used.” This absurd behaviour, it is fair to say, 
though, as in the above instance, countenanced by the 
magistrate, is not, I am told by a high legal authority, 
It is a popular error among 


replied. 


justified by any enactment. 
policemen, which has extended to their superiors. 


There is something interesting in the first sign of the 
advent of every new season, though this is more marked 
in our welcome to the heralds of summer—the birds and 
flowers that tell us that the frost and snow are gone for 
good, and the reign of sunshine has begun. When winter 
comes we should not, perhaps, hail it at all were it not that 
there is generally an interval between it and the autumn 
of particularly unpleasant weather—a chilly sloppiness 
which renders the change even to frost and the clear cold 
agreeable. In hilly districts, at all events, the sight of the 
first snow on the fell is distinctly pleasant. In London 
where Nature cannot favour us with signs and tokens, 
the approach of winter is more marked than that of 
any season by the withdrawal of those more or less 
inappropriate ornaments with which we fill our grates, 
and the commencement of fires. The first fire is a most 
comfortable spectacle. Many of us put it off too late, 
either from economy or from the ridiculous idea that it 
brings on winter, just as making our wills is supposed to 
draw death nearer to us. There is also a monstrous notion 
that there should be no fires till the end of September, as 
though the time of year and not the inclemency of the 
weather should decide the matter. But when we do get 
our first fire, how cheerful and companionable it is! 
(Bachelors, I notice, have their first fire earlier than 
murried folks, and very naturally.) How full of conver- 
sation, now in spurts and jets, now in continuous 
flow, but always brilliant! How splendid in its hues, 


TUL 


supposing, as shculd be, that ships’ logs (not the books, 
but the timber) are part of its materials! How glowing 


its eaves of coal ! 


‘Well, you are glad to see me,” it seems to say, 
‘in spite of your pretended unwillingness and delays. 
You would have invited me in the storms and chills 
of August if your mother-in-law would have let you. 
I am better than the sun to you, because much more 
reliable, and also because even in the height of summer, 
except in the Arctic regions, he forsakes you at night. I 
am none of your fair-weather friends, not I, but just the 
contrary. ‘There are some people who prefer stoves to 
fires, the same sort that put ‘Paradise Regained’ before 
‘Paradise Lost,’ and grey mullet before red ones. Bah! 
they might as easily derive satisfaction from the contem- 
plation of a pillar letter-box. Ain’t I better than shavings 
and artificial flowers and Japanese screens? It is better 
that I should roar up the chimney, I reckon, than the 


wind down it. A famous writer has called me ‘the 
great purifier of books and men.’ I have not the 
least idea what he means, but he intends it as a 


compliment, and I have no doubt it is deserved. There is 
no man who has not at one time delighted in my society 
‘an old flame,’ as he whispers gently. My long tongue 
makes me garrulous, you, may say, but I flatter myself I 
have something to talk about. How many times have you 
given your unpaid bills, and the rejections from your 
sweethearts and your publishers, into my safe keeping 
the only waste-paper basket that is to be trusted. Even 
when I aim silent, when no longer leap their wonted fires 
from my ashes, there is company in their glowing depths 
as you watch them with your face between your hands, 
The Past is there, with the hopes of youth and the promise 
of Fame, and the smiles of Love. I am the Altar of 
Ifome,” sings the Fire, not boastfully, but with a cheerful 
confidence, *‘and good to the last ember ’—when a little 
hand is laid upon your shoulder, and a childish voice 
whispers in your ear, ‘* There is the Parson and the Clerk 
going out, grandpapa, and it is time to go to bed.” 


The book is yet to be published which has for its 
subject the Martyrs of Science, but there is an excellent 
opening for it. The fate of those who have perished for 
their opinions, which, after all, only concern themselves, 
and in nmety-nine cases out of a hundred must necessarily 
be wrong, have been amply recorded, but no volume so far 
as I know has been written of those who have suffered, and 
sometimes died, in their efforts to make science of benefit 
to their fellow-creatures. The sacrifice is too often made 
without acknowledgment from the world at large. Nobody 
thinks of the student who offers his blood for transfusion, 
or the flesh from his arm for the repair of somebody 
else's And now University teachers in 
Iowa have voluntarily offered themselves to be experi- 
mented upon to show the effects of loss of sleep. This 
is a height of self-sacrifice to which, for my part, I 
could never attain. 1 have been robbed of my beer, 
thanks to the gout) and borne it, but to be robbed of my 
sleep would be too much. Of all the devilish inventions of 
the Inquisition, the keeping its victims without sle2p seems 
Yet three educated persons have sub- 
mitted themselves to this torture quite recently—true 
vivisectionists indeed—for the love of Kach 
subject was kept awake for four days and three nights! 
Think of it, ye gentleman of England who lie in bed at 
‘called’ at eight a.m. or even later, and 
when you have one ‘sleepless night ’’—that is, a night 
in which you lay awake, perhaps, for two 
make us all aware of it at breakfast! A veil is drawn 
over the means that were taken to keep these poor 
wretches awake; but it could not have been mere pins, and 
one suspects bradawls. Every six hours, observations were 
made as to the subject’s power of attention, muscular 
strength, and memory. Think of his being cross-examined 
in the multiplication table, or asked to name the Kings of 
Judah in their proper order, when he yearned to ‘‘ drop 
off”! Towards the end of the torture one is not surprised 
to hear that ‘‘ the power of learning by rote was lessened, 
and the rapidity with which a row of figures could be added 
up was diminished.” One would fear that the rapidity 
with which swear-words were uttered when such proposi- 
tions were made to the patient was considerably increased. 
Even when the ordeal was over, the unfortunate victims 
were not, it appears, left at rest. ‘‘The first sound sleep 
was very sound, and for four hours or more the sleepers 
could with difficulty be awakened, even for a moment.” 
With what emotions, if any were left to them, must they 
have regarded the attentions of these ‘ harpy - footed 
furies,’’ as Leigh Hunt terms them, after Milton, ‘‘ fellows 
who come to call you”! 


nose. some 


the most horrible. 


science. 


ease, and are ‘ 


hours 


Even thé most i:aaginative persons often attribute 
odours to a wrong When they have been con- 
vinced that these do not arise from anything horrible they 
are quite content to bear them, but in the meantime they 
are much disturbed. The Sessions Court of Clerkenwell 
was visited the other day by a terrible aroma which alike 
affected the Bench, the Bar, and the jury-box. Two 
dauntless magistrates volunteered to discover its cause, 
and found it to be only a cheese being cut up for the 
prisoners. This was a great relief to everybody who was 
not in the charge-list; to them, unless they liked their 


cause, 
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cheese very pronounced in flavour, it must haye been 
depressing. One is reminded of Punch’s awful threat, 
‘Let the Gorgonzola loose!” But it could hardly have 
been Gorgonzola; nor even that fortunately rare cheese 
(from Italy, I think) which smells exactly like a pigstye. 
The most striking use of a cheese, or, rather, of its odour, 
in fiction, is in Mark Twain’s ‘* Invalid’s Story,” where 
the smell of a Limburg cheese is taken for something 
infinitely worse. It is rather a shocking tale, but I am 
bound to confess if you once permit yourself a laugh over 
it (which you ought not to do) you must go on, or, in the 
attempt to repress it, perish in convulsions. 


The example of the young lady of Oldham— 
Who when she got presents she sold ’em, 


appears to be extensively followed by those whose engage- 
ments have been broken off. They positively decline to 
‘*part”’ with any of the gifts they have received on what 
by force of circumstances have become false pretences. 
Not a week goes by but some swain whose matrimonial 
prospects have become blighted—in vulgar circles called 
a frost’”—appeals to a magistrate to get his bridal 
presents back, and generally fails. The law, in spite of what 
is said to the contrary by the advocates of women’s rights, 
In a recent case 


is almost always on the side of the ladies. 
it has been decided that a young woman might keep her 
diamond ring, but must give up a gold one ‘that had 
evidently been an emblem of the engagement.’ Girls that 
have had many offers and generous suitors may now wear 
their diamond rings not only for ornament’s sake, but to 
denote, like scalps, the number of their victims. On the 
other hand, prudent wooers will in future either make 
their more valuable presents a post-nuptial arrangement, 
or confine them to such forms—of hearts or darts or true 
lovers’-knots —as may indicate their intention and meaning. 

An American lady, trusting to the predictions of her 
favourite preacher, who had announced the end of the 
world at an early date, has made a present of her property 
to her friends, and has now, we are told, nothing to live 
It is a sad case, but one has known objects more 
Her gifts could hardly be called 
generous, since she only gave away what she imagined 
would be of no further use to her. We are not surprised to 
read that she is trying to recover them by a law suit, 
It seems 
Parson, the cause of her lavish 
England these clerical 


upon, 
wi thy of compassion. 


though we should be very much so if she did it. 
to me that it is the 
behaviour, who ought to pay. In 
prophets are now at a discount, but I can remember when 
their vaticinations were literally ‘ taken for gospel.” One 
of the modern times 
delivered upon this subject in Edinburgh. The preacher 
was referring to one of the announcements of the end of 
the world published by Dr. Cumming: ‘‘ In spite of the 
confidence the learned Doctor has in his prophecy we hear 
that he has disposed of his work for the ordinary term of 
copyright, while his little daughters are being taught 
accomplishments that can be of little value to them unless 


” 


most humorous sermons of was 


they reach a martiageable age. 


How strange is the feeling with which, after long years, 
one comes upon a volume which has been a favourite in 
one’s boyhood! ‘* Where,” as the poet inquires, ‘is that 
Where is the ardent admiration, the uncritical 
cpproval, the unfastidious taste that once were ours ? 
Whither have fled the glory and the dream? Authors 
have no such enthusiastic readers as lads who are fond of 
reading. It is often their highest aspiration (unhappily 
evanescent) to do some great good to those who have 
given them such unequalled pleasure, to make return in 
some material manner for the imaginative gift they have 
enjoyed. In our youth, of course, the judgment is unripe, 
and our opportunities in the way of literary selection more or 
less limited, yet I think great mistakes are rarely made. The 
more intelligent of us do not take delight in mere ‘‘ penny 
dreadfuls”’ ; excitement and adventure we must have, but 
I remember when 


boy now 7 re 


the narrative need not be preposterous. 
I was but a “‘little tiny boy” my favourite reading was 
a volume of the novel newspaper. It was a huge book 
which I could not hold, and I lay on my stomach and 
read it on the carpet. It had what seemed to me two 
particularly fine tales in it (both American, by-the-bye, 
and at that time ‘‘conveyed” by the publisher without 
expense), ‘*‘ Horseshoe Robinson” and ‘Nick of the 
Woods.” The former I have never since beheld in ar « 
form, and I remember little about it; but the latter, 
which made a great impression on me, I got hold of the 
other day: an ancient and melancholy specimen of book- 
production, and with no date upon the title-page. If it has 
been republished, as it well deserves to be, of late years, I 
have no information about it. It is by Dr. Bird, and was 
evidently inspired by the earlier works of his contem- 
porary, Fenimore Cooper. It is even fuller of fights with 
Indians, scalpings, and ambushments, and though there 
is nothing to compare with Hawkeye and his Delawares, 
it has at least one remarkable portrait—the fighting Quaker. 
The conversations are dull and the love passages stagey, 
but for action (and passion in the way of loss of temper) 
the book has few equals. I can easily imagine its cap- 
tivating a boy’s fancy, and, indeed, even now I have 
found less difficulty in getting to the end of it than with 
many belauded novels of the day. 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 
BY CLEMENT SCorT. 


Before settling down to the delight of seeing a Shaksperian 
play comparatively new to the modern stage, the con- 
scientious student naturally wants to know what the 
authorities have said on the subject. And it is quite certain 
that essays upon essays have been devoted to the considera- 
tion of ** Cymbeline” both as a play and as an opportunity 
for the display of the art of great actors and actresses. 
We want to know what all the great critics have said about 
it from—not to go back farther—the days of Hazlitt to 
those of John Oxenford, George Henry Lewes, and Professor 
Morley. And it is interesting also to learn what such 
artists as Macready and Helen Faucit have said and 
thought of the characters entrusted to them in the various 
revivals of this alternately curious and charming play. 
For my own part I never fail to turn to a book called 
‘* Studies of Shakspere,” by George Fletcher, a Shaksperian 
student and critic little known now, but who in the 
early forties contributed these essays, I think, to the 
Atheneum newspaper. After reading George Fletcher 
on the play of ‘‘Cymbeline” and the remarks of Helen 
Faucit on the character of Imogen, both exhaustive 
and enthusiastic, it is astonishing to find that the modern 
intellectual mind, so far as I can see, is 
dead against ‘‘Cymbeline” as a_ play, 
and will not allow it to contain even the 
quality of imagination or the gift of 
poetry. The modern critic is inclined to 
chaff ‘‘Cymbeline” both as a play and 
as a poem. The plot—borrowed from 
Boccaccio —is sneered at; Posthumus 
Leonatus is ridiculed for sharing in an 
‘‘infamous wager’; the trunk scene is 
voted ridiculous, and scant courtesy is 
shown to poor Imogen herself. And yet 
when the play is presented to the public 
as it is presented at the Lyceum, it gives 
infinite delight and pleasure, so far as I 
can see, to the poetical student and the 
mere amateur. If we only go to Shak- 
spere to find the ‘* well-made play,” as it 
is called, we shall find very few of them 
in his acting list. Sut in the case of 
‘*Cymbeline” who would not willingly 
endure the jumps from Great Britain to 
Rome, the ‘‘ infamous wager,” the trunk 
scene, the climax of happy endings, for the 
sake of the Fidele scenes so exquisitely 
played by Miss Ellen Terry, who has in 
Imogen a character after her own heart 
and temperament? Our thoughts are our 
own, our impressions are our own, and 
our opinions are our own, but I do not 
envy the feelings of man or woman who 
cannot enjoy to the utmost all the scenes 
of ‘‘Cymbeline”’ that succeed the entrance 
of Imogen in boy’s clothes. I see before 
me that exquisitely pathetic figure of the 
boy-woman who has suffered so much for 
her unswerving faith, a woman amongst 
women, surely one of Shakspere’s sweetest 
heroines, certainly one of the very sweetest 
ever personated and adorned by Ellen 
Terry. I see also the noble - hearted 
Belarius played with much manly affec- 
tion and chivalry by Frederic Robinson, 
an actor of the old school. And I see 
also the affectionate lads so charmingly 
acted by Benjamin Webster and Gordon 
Craig, who make a living picture out of 
the poem ‘ Fear not thou the heat of the 
sun,’ which will not easily be shaken 
from the retentive memory of the play- 
goer. For these cave scenes alone i can 
readily forget some of the awkwardness 
of the construction of ‘‘Cymbeline,” an 
awkwardness that has been reduced to a 
minimum by the admirable stage version 
of Henry Irving. 

There were only two ways of playing 
Iachimo, and it was not difficult to guess 
to which the mind of Henry Irving would 
lean. Iachimo can either be made the 
smart, handsome, insinuating Italian 
lady-killer, a professional sensualist, or 
the intellectual lover who wins women by 
his grace and persuasive address, and his 
strong will and brain power. Henry 
Irving naturally selected the latter view, 
but he did more than that; he emphasised, as I think no actor 
before him has ever done, the repentant and conscience- 
haunted Iachimo. Is it so wonderful that the creator of 
Mathias and Eugene Aram and dozens of other fate- 
haunted scoundrels should desire to do this? There is no 
style of man that Henry Irving loves to study more than 
this, and when we see him in the last act of ‘‘ Cymbeline,” 
anxious to atone for the sins that have fallen from his hands, 
some of us wish that we, also, in some remote pastoral district 
had an Oberammergau, and with it its Passion Play directed 
by Henry Irving. In addition tothe names I have mentioned, 
the Queen of Miss Genevieve Ward is a finestudy, andamost 
useful contribution to the play; the brothers Cooper are both 
excellent as Posthumus and Lucius; and I do not think 
sufficient credit has been given to Norman Forbes for his 
delightful and humorous reading of Cloten the braggart. 

I advise everyone to see ‘‘'I'wo Little Vagabonds ” 
at the Princess’s. M. Decourcelle’s clever and pathetic 
play has been admirably treated by George R. Sims and 
Arthur Shirley. In fact they have accomplished that most 
difficult of all tasks: they have made a first-class English 
play out of a brilliant French one. The twolittle boys are 
delightfully played by Miss Kate Tyndall and Miss Sydney 
Fairbrother. In fact, they have fairly astonished the play- 
going world, and have drawn more tears than were ever 
shed in a London theatre since the days of ‘ The Two 
Orphans,” a play, by the way, written by d’Ennery, the 
uncle of the author of ‘‘ Les Deux Gosses.” The play is 
sound and good, human and interesting. There would 
appear to be a small fortune in it. 


TUE 





ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE LATE MR. FRED BARNARD. 
Mr. Fred Barnard, who perished on Sunday night in a 
burning house at Wimbledon, had been long familiar as 
an illustrator in black and white. His pictures, too, had 
muny admirers—notably, the ‘Sidney Carton on the 
Scaffold,” which was exhibited at Burlington House more 
than a dozen years ago. Many books owed their illus- 
trations to his pencil, among others an edition of the 
‘* Pilgrim’s Progress.” But Fred Barnard was known best 
of all by his illustrations of Dickens and by his contri- 
butions to J'he Illustrated London News. Ue hus been 
called the Charles Dickens among black - and - white 
artists, and his name will always be associated with that 
of the novelist, whose spirit he caught with wonderful 


skill in his renderings of Pickwick, Pecksniff, Mark 
Tapley, Bill Sikes, and the rest. Dickens had many 


illustrators of eminence, but none, perhaps, who brought 
gaiety and pathos, beauty and burlesque, so even-handedly 
to his inexhaustible task. Mr. Barnard, when he met with 
his death, was in the house of Mr. Myall in Merton Hall 
Road, Wimbledon; and the fatal fire originated in the 





artist’s own room, where he had evidently been smoking in 


bed. Though he survived until the fire was extinguished, 
he was unable to give any account of the accident by which, 
under circumstances so tragic, he lost his life. 


THE TURKISH CRISIS. 
The deadlock in the position of Turkish affairs in inter- 
national politics still stands much as it did a week ago, 
although the cry of outraged humanity goes up with more 
and more insistence. The special Council which met at 
Constantinople on Sept. 19 did, it seems, decide upon 
certain measures tending to a reconciliation between the 
Turkish and Armenian subjects of the Sultan; but, in 
spite of Abdul Hamid’s protestations of a desire to restore 
order and regain public confidence, further incidents of a 
lamentable character have not been wanting. The later 
particulars concerning the massacre at Eguin show that 
upwards of eight hundred Armenians perished at the 
hands of the Kurds. Smaller massacres, of some hundred 
victims each, have since taken place at Ghemerik and 
Divrig. The horror with which the sufferings of the 
Armenians have naturally inspired English men and women 
has been forcibly expressed by demonstrations and meetings 
throughout the kingdom. A great gathering at Liverpool 
on Sept. 24 was rendered notable by the emergence 
of Mr. Gladstone from his retirement to protest against 
the despotism of the Sultan and the inaction of the Powers. 
The utterances of the veteran statesman, who spoke with 
all his wonted eloquence and fire, carried additional weight 
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to his hearers, and doubtless to the thousands who have 
subsequently read them, from the fact that they had n 
party motive, but formed simply the impassioned appeal of 
a man, and a private citizen, on behalf of oppressed 
humanity. Particularly valuable, at the time of popular 
agitation, was the speaker’s insistence on the fact that it is 
no crusade against Mohammedanism which is needed, but a 
vindication of the claims of humanity to humane treatment 
and government. The practical remedies suggested by 
Mr. Gladstone cannot be said to offer any solution of the 
difficulties of the situation. Any independent action on the 
part of England, or, indeed, on the part of any of the 
other Powers, in the present state of international relations 
would destroy the peace of all the countries concerned, 
and could only involve the wretched Armenians themselves 
in furtherdisaster. Among our Illustrations we give portraits 
of Mr. Wrench, the British Consul at Constantinople, and Mr 
W. ‘thompson, British Harbour-Master, both af waom have 
won much approval from their compatriots by the zeal and 
discretion which they have shown in their protection of 
British property and interests in the Turkish capital, and 
in the assistance they have lent to the many Armenian 
refugees who have sought British aid. Another of our 
Illustrations shows the alleged Armenian explosives as they 
were exhibited at Galata. ‘Lhey have since been withdrawn 

from public view for fear of their inflam- 

matory effect on the popular mind. 


THE CZAR AND CZARINA 
AT BALMORAL. 
Notwithstanding the bad weather the 


arrival of the Emperor and Empress of 
tussia at Ballater and their journey 
thence to Balmoral was a very picturesque 
affair. The main features of the journey 
were briefly described in our last issue, 
but this week we give two Illustrations of 
the striking scenes which brought it to a 
close. sallater Station was_ brilliantly 
illuminated by countless electric lights, 
and within its precincts a guard of honour 
of the Black Watch was drawn up, while 
in the courtyard outside waited an escort 
of the Scots Greys. On the platform 
their Majesties were received by the Duke 
of Cambridge and the Duke and Duchess 
of York, and as they took their places in 
a carriage drawn by four grey horses, a 
number of Highland pipers played a shrill 
pibroch of welcome. At frequent intervals 
along the route from Ballater to Balmoral 
bonfires turned night into day, and the 
scene was yet further illumined by count- 
less torches borne by men of the Crathie 
and Ballater Volunteers and the Balmcral 
Highlanders. Very unfavourable weather 
has frustrated several of the plans pre- 
viously made by the Queen for the enter- 
tainment of her Majesty’s imperial visitors, 
but the Czar has had some deer-stalking in 
the royal forests and some grouse-shooting 
on the Glenmuick Moors, and the Queen 
and the Czarina have made sundry drives 
and expeditions in the neighbourhood. 
The Emperor and Empress are to leave 
Balmoral this evening (Oct. 3) for Ports- 
mouth, where they will re-embark on the 
imperial yacht Standart for Cherbourg. 


LITERARY LANDMARKS OF 
EDINBURGH. 

Under the above title our Artist has 
grouped together his impressions of five 
picturesque houses of old Edinburgh in 
one way or another connected with 
literary history. The house of John 
Knox, in High Street, is, of course, 
associated with the wider issues of national 
history, for here the great reformer 
received the proud envoys of his Queen 
and the Lords of the Congregation ; here, 
too, he wrote his ‘‘ Confession of Faith” 
and whatever was his share in ‘‘ The First 
Book of Discipline.” The quaint old 
building presents a strikingly picturesque 
appearance as it stands to-day, with its 
three - storeyed height and _ curious 
gables projecting into the street. A 
frontage of fine old timber makes Allan 
Ramsay’s shop a noticeable feature of the High Street. 
Here the author of ‘‘The Gentle Shepherd ” first pursued 
his labours as author and bookseller, publishing his poems 
on loose sheets for a penny or two. The other house 
named after Ramsay in our Artist’s sketch is the little 
villa, of curious octagonal shape, which he built for himself 
out of his savings on the northern bank of the Esplanade. 
The house in which Smollett lodged for some time is dis- 
tinguished by a curious circular abutment. The White 
Horse Inn, in St. Mary’s Wynd, was patronised by 
Dr. Johnson when he visited the Scottish capital. 


THE ADVANCE TOWARDS DONGOLA. 


The expeditionary force halted on Sept. 22 about ten miles 
north of Dongola, and early the next morning advanced 
in battle formation on the Dervish position, and before 
ten o'clock Dongola was occupied. The Dervishes 
offered scarcely any resistance, but retreated before the 
Sirdar’s force. A small section who stood their ground 
were cut down, and the rest were pursued into the desert 
by the cavalry when once the bombardment of Dongola by 
the gun-boats had cleared the town. Many of the Dervishes 
were killed, and great numbers surrendered, and it seems 
probable that their spirit is quite broken and that they 
will evacuate the entire district. On Sept. 24 the Sirdar 
held a review of the whole force, and a new camp was 
formed on a healthier site three miles outside the town. 
The Sirdar has since left Dongola on an extended tour of 
inspection. 














PERSONAL. 


The sad announcement of the death of Captain Henry B. 
Lang was received by the Admiralty last week from the 
Commander- 
in- Chief of 
the Squadron 


on the 
China  Sta- 
tion, but the 
fatal acci- 
dent which 
caused it 
occurred on 
Sept. 11 on 
the Fish 


River, 
Grossevitch 
Bay. A boat 
belonging to 


H.M.8. Nar- 


cissus ca p- 
sized, from 
some cause 


unknown, 
and Captain 
Lang was 
drowned, 
together with 
three sea- 
men—John Flannagan, Jesse Ousley, and John Pearce. 
It is one of life’s ironies that an experienced naval officer 
should lose his life in such a manner, especially after 
escaping what are apparently far greater perils. In the 
early days of his service, Captain Lang was on board the 
Bombay when she was destroyed by fire off Monte Video, 
ninety-seven of her officers and crew perishing. Captain 
Lang entered the Navy in 1859, and became a Commander 
in 1880 and a Captain nine years later. 
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Sir Edward Fry's protest against secret commissions is 
an echo, and no doubt a much needed one, of the Lord 
Chief Justice’s recent remarks on the same subject. To 
judge by their newspapers, architects seem to take them- 
selves to be the targets at which these shafts have been 
particularly aimed. But the secret commission, in some 
form or other, has its ramifications in nearly every trade 
and deal, from the money held back by Ananias to 
the tip the butcher sends to the cook. It is almost for- 
gotten now that the Prince of Wales himself, many years 
ago, presided at a conference held to consider the bad habit 
of tips passing from tradesmen to servants. According 
to law. as Lord Russell of Killowen administered it, and 
as Sir Edward Fry expounds it, the secret commission has 
always been recovered by the master or principal from the 
agent or servant to whom it has been paid. ‘The amounts 
thus reckoned which are due from butlers and cooks to 
their masters and mistresses must make a grand aggregate 
that would cause the mouth of even a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to water. 


By the death of Sir George Morrison, formerly Town 
Clerk of Leeds, the legal profession in the provinces loses 
one of its most able representatives. Sir George, indeed. 
hada Metropolitan reputation, and whén he spoke for} a 
deputation which went to the Local Government Board 
about the Waterworks Rating Bill, Mr. George Russell 
described his speech as one of the ‘‘ most lucid, most 
exhaustive, and most persuasive speeches ever made before 
a Public Department.” Sir George lived to be only forty- 
five years of age; and at the time of his death he had just 
entered on a new career. His gifts of speech had httle 
play in his professional life as a solicitor, and he therefore 
entered for the Bar in 1892, to which he was subsequently 


called. 


After much debate it has been decided that the 
functionaries of the French Republic shall wear the dress 
of civilians in the ceremonies of the Czar’s reception in 
Paris. The President is to sit in the imperial carriage 
with his back to the horses, a position. which is likely to 
excite unfavourable comment. It is remembered, how- 
ever, that when the Queen visited France in the Second 
Empire, Napoleon III. sat with his back to the horses 
without compromising his dignity. Besides, the unfor- 
tunate M. Faure must sit somewhere, and it is not to be 
supposed that he would put the Czar, or, for that matter, 
any other visitor of distinction, in the less consequential 
place. 


Sir George Murray Humphry, the well - known Pro- 
fessor of Surgery in the University of Cambridge, did more 
than any 
other man to 
win for the 
University 
its present 
honourable 
repute as a 
sc h ool o f 
medicine. 
3efore his 
time the 
Natural 
Science 
Tripo s at- 
tracted few 
candidates, 
and was not 
considered a 
possible ap- 
proach to a 
Fellowship, 
and it was 
owing to his 

exertions 
that the 
whole stan- 
dard of the examination was raised, while students were 
invited by the offering of Natural Science Scholarships. 
The late Professor was the son of a barrister, and was born 
seventy years ago. His early study of medicine was made 
under the well-known physician Mr. Crosse, of Norwich. 
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Later on he became a student at St. Bartholomew's and a 
member of the Royal College of Surgeons, He was 
subsequently elected one of the Council of the latter 
institution and a member of the Board of Examiners. 
Not long after graduating at Cambridge he set up in 
practice there, and thirty years ago became Professor 
of Anatomy to the University, a chair which he only 
forsook in 1883 for that of Surgery. Sir George, who 
was knighted in 1891, was a Fellow of several colleges 
and many learned societies, and was the author of a 
number of valuable contributions to medical literature. 


The Khedive is alleged to have paid a secret visit to 
Paris for the purpose of concerting unpleasantness for 
England with M. Hanotaux. It is rather a wild legend, 
but the observers shake their heads suggestively over a 
gap in the Khedive’s holiday excursion. His movements 
between two specific dates cannot be accounted for by the 
observers whose business it is to keep an eye on royal 
In this case, however, the wish seems father 
to the thought—-that is to say, the thought of certain 
I'rench journalists who have Egypt on the brain. 


personages. 


A banquet at Cambridge to Prince Ranjitsinhji fitly 
commemorated the renown of this remarkable cricketer. 
‘**Ranjy,” as he is affectionately called, is a Cambridge 
man; indeed, he learned his cricket at the University 
only a few years ago. He has since developed a skill 
which makes him, in some ways, the finest batsman of 
his generation. Such a combination of ease, grace, and 
dexterity has never been seen in the cricket field. More- 
over, his batting average is the highest on record. The 
cricketers of his adopted country do well to be proud of 
him. 

At an appropriate moment, when British eyes are once 
again fixed on Dongola, the Officers’ Mess of the Royal 


Sussex Regiment, now stationed at Brighton, which 
rendered signal service in the last Nile Expedition, 


has been presented by Lieutenant-Colonel F. Selwyn 
Campbell with a handsome silver centrepiece, com- 
memorating the campaign and the donor's twenty- 
two years’ service in the regiment. The trophy, which 
is the handiwork of the Goldsmiths’ and Silversmiths’ 
Company, of Regent Street, consists of a finely modelled 
camel with a rider in the uniform worn during the 
campaign, standing upon an ebony base, having on each 
side the regimental crest in silver surrounded by laurel 
wreaths, with the names of the regimental honours inscribed 
on ribbons; and at each end are similar wreaths bearing 














TROPHY PRESENTED TO THE OFFICERS MESS OF THE 
ROYAL SUSSEX REGIMENT. 


*35” and crown above. Surrounding the base are six 
pedestals, and standing upon them are silver statuettes 
representing men in the uniforms of the regiment from 
1701 to 1895. It will be remembered that the 35th was 
the first regiment to get up the Nile, and reached Dongola 
many weeks before the greater portion of the troops em- 
ployed in the expedition had left Lower Egypt. In recog- 
nition of the hard work and hardships occasioned by this 
ascent as an advance guard during the heat of the summer, 
Lord Wolseley selected a portion of this regiment to act as 
Sir Charles Wilson’s bodyguard on his ill-fated voyage 
from Gubat to Khartoum, and, earlier in the campaign, to 
be the only complete battalion in the Desert Column which 
left Korti for Abu Klea and Gubat under the late Sir 
Herbert Stewart. Two days before this column started 
from Korti to make a dash across the Bayuda Desert, the 
officers and men of the 35th were supplied with camels, 
and thus hastily converted into a camel corps, an almost 
unique experience for an infantry battalion. 


The melancholy case of Sir Edwin Arnold has been left 
to the judgment of posterity. His poem on the Queen’s 
reign appeared as an advertisement, designed to set off the 
beauties of sewing-machines, tobacco, and bottled stout. 
He complained indignantly of this outrage, and the 
advertising agent replied that he had bought the poem 
on the express understanding that he should do what 
he liked with it. Sir Edwin Arnold declared that he 
believed this arrangement to refer only to the recog- 
nised methods of publication. That is_ intelligible 
enough. No bard of Sir Edwin’s distinction would 
sell his rhymes with the deliberate idea of their being 
used to puff tobacco, or to put a ‘ head” on malt 
liquor. The vase of Sir John Millais and ‘‘ Bubbles” is 
not analogous. That picture was undoubtedly bought 
from the artist for the express purpose of a commercial 
poster; but the application of fine art to a poster is not 
derogatory to fine art, whereas the application of a poem 
on the Queen’s reign to the purpose of attracting attention 
to contiguous announcements of stout and sewing-machines 
is incongruous and absurd, 


Another poet, Mr. William Watson, is reported to have 
met with an accident in Madeira. 


He was riding for the 


first time in his life, and when the horse cantered he fell 
off and received a severe shaking. So runs the legend, 
which may do injustice to Mr. Watson's horsemanship. 
He can ride Pegasus with consummate grace and dexterity, 
but the mere material quadruped on which one takes 
equestrian exercise is a very different animal. 


To the list of distinguished men whom the world of 
medicine has lately lost, the name of the eminent surgeon 
Sir John Eric 
Erichsen 
must now be 


added, to- 
gether with 
that of Sir 


George 
Humphry. 
Sir John was 
born in 1818 
at Copen- 
hagen, where 
his father 
was a mer- 
chant of re- 
pute, but by 
education 
he was a 
thorough 
Englishman. 
After win- 
ning distine- 
tion at Uni- 
versity Col- 
lege, London, 
he eventually 
became Assistant Surgeon at University College Hospital, 
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and in 1850 Professor of Surgery to the same insti- 
tution. He subsequently followed Professor Quain 
in the Holme Professorship of Clinical Surgery, and 
won fame as the author of ‘‘The Science and Art 


of Surgery,” which has long been considered the most 
authoritative work of the kind in English medical litera- 
ture. After being elected successively a member of the 
Council and an Examiner of the College of Surgeons, he 
was appointed President of the College in 1880, and seven 
years later became President of University College, 
London. He was also President of the International 
Medical Congress of 1881, a Fellow of many learned 


societies, and Senior Surgeon-Extraordinary to her 

Majesty. He was made a Baronet last year, but the 
Jest) 3 

title becomes extinct with his death, since he leaves 


no children. 


It was probably with feelings of regret that the British 
public learned the Government's decision that the charges 
against Haines and Kearney of complicity in a dynamite 
conspiracy are not such as can come under the extradition 
treaty between Great Britain and the Netherlands, and 
that no proceedings will therefore be taken to secure 
their extradition. The fate of Tynan still hangs in 
the balance, but the opinion that the French authorities 


will not accede to the demand of the British Govern- 
ment for his extradition continues to gain ground, 
The further examination of Edward Ivory, or Bell, 
at Bow Street, has not led to more than a circum- 


stantial corroboration of the connection between the four 
conspirators, and the confirmation of the evidence against 
their dastardly designs. 


The old story that the Dervishes possessed swords and 
coats of mail dating back to the Crusades is confirmed by 
the capture of some of these interesting relics after the 
recent engagement on the Nile. The history of the armour 
and weapons used originally in Palestine, and found again 
after seven hundred years in the Soudan, would make a 
breathless chapter of romance. History plays the romantic 
drama on a scale that the most daring melodramatic play- 
wright may envy; for who, even on the stage, would 
have ventured to make the officer of a British expedition in 
the Soudan encounter Arab warriors clad in the mail of 

Richard Coeur de Lion’s knights ? 


In view of the very little fighting with which Dongola 
has now been successfully occupied, Commander Colville’s 
wound is the 
more to be 
regretted. 
The injured 
officer is, 
however, 
being rapidly 
taken Sick 
to the base 
under the 
pare of Sur- 
geon - Major 
Sloggett, in 
one of the 
steamers by 
which the 
North Staf- 
fordshire 
Regiment is 
returning to 
Cairo, and it 
is not antici- 
vated that his 
injuries will 
develop any 
cause for 
grave alarm. In the final advance on Dongola Commander 
Colville directed the spirited attack of the gun-boats 
Tamai, Metammeh, and Zalir, which shelled the Dervish 
position, and then wrought havoc among the retreating 
force with their 12-pounders. This action was so successful 
that Commander Colville was able to land almost imme- 
diately, in company with Captains Robertson and Fitz- 
Clarence, Lieutenant Beatty, and one hundred men, and 
proceeded to occupy the old Government buildings. Here 
he had the pleasure of hoisting the Egyptian flag above the 
great store of provisions perforce abandoned by the flying 
Dervishes, 
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CHAPTER I. 
said Dr. Johnson, ‘‘we have eaten an excellent 
dinner, we are a company of intelligent men—although I 
allow that we should have difficulty in proving that we 
are so if it became known that we sat down with a Scotch- 


“ Sir,” 


man—and now pray do not mar the self-satisfaction which 
intelligent men experience after dining, by making asser- 
tions based on ignorance and maintained by sophistry.” 

‘*Why, Sir,” cried Goldsmith, ‘‘I doubt if the self- 
satisfaction of even the most intelligent of men—whom I 
take to be myself—is interfered with by any demonstration 
of an inferior intellect on the part of another.” 

Edmund Burke laughed, understanding the meaning of 
the twinkle in Goldsmith's eye. Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
having reproduced—with some care—that twinkle, turned 
the bell of his ear-trumpet with a smile in the direction of 
Johnson ; but Boswell and Garrick sat with solemn faces. 
The former showed that he was more impressed than ever 
with the conviction that Goldsmith was the most blatantly 
conceited of mankind, and the latter—as Burke perceived 
moment—was in mimicry of Boswell’s 

solemnity. When Johnson had given a roll or two on his 
chair and had pursed out his lips in the act of speaking, 
Loswell turned an eager face towards him, putting his left 
hand behind his ear so that he might not lose a word that 
might fall from his oracle. Upon Garrick’s face was 
precisely the same expression, but it was his right hand 
that he put behind his ear. 

Goldsmith and Burke laughed together at the marvellous 
imitation of the Scotchman by the actor, and at exactly the 
same instant the conscious and unconscious comedians on 
the other side of the table turned their heads in the 
direction first of Goldsmith, then of Burke. Both faces 
were identical as regards expression. It was the expres- 
sion of aman who is greatly grieved. Then, with the 
exactitude of two automatic figures worked by the same 
machinery, they turned their heads again toward Johnson. 

‘ Sir,” said Johnson, ‘‘ your endeavour to evade the 
consequences of maintaining a silly argument by thrusting 
forward a question touching upon mankind in general, 
suggests an assumption on your part that my intelligence 
is of an inferior order to your own, and that, Sir, I cannot 
permit to pass unrebuked.” 

** Nay, Sir,” cried Boswell eagerly, ‘‘ I cannot believe 
that Dr. Goldsmith's intention was so monstrous.” 

** And the very fact of your believing that, Sir, amounts 
almost to a positive proof that the contrary is the case,” 
roared Johuson. 

‘* Pray, Sir, do not condemn me on such evidence,” said 
Goldsmith. 

**Men have been hanged on less,” remarked Burke. 
** But, to return to the original matter, I should like to 
know upon what facts , 

‘** Ah, Sir, to introduce facts into any controversy on a 
point of art would indeed be a departure,” said Goldsmith 
solemnly. ‘‘I cannot countenance a proceeding which 
threatens to strangle the imagination.” 

** And you require yours to be particularly healthy just 
now, Doctor. Did you not tell us that you were about to 
write a Natural History ?” said Garrick. 

‘* Well, I remarked that I had got paid for doing so— 
that’s not just the same thing,” laughed Goldsmith. 

‘*Ah, the money is in hand; the Natural History is 
left to the imagination,” said Reynolds. ‘‘ That is the 
most satisfactory arrangement.” 

‘‘ Yes, for the author,” said Burke. 
it was the book which was in hand, and the payment 
left to the imagination.” 

‘*These sallies are all very well in their way,” 
Garrick, ‘‘ but their brilliance tends to blind us to the 


in a solemn 
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issue of the question that Dr. Goldsmith introduced, which 
I take it was, Why should not acting be included among 
the arts? Asa matter of course, the question possesses no 
more than a casual interest to any of the gentlemen 
present, with the exception of Mr. Burke and myself. I 
am an actor and Mr. Burke —another 
branch of the same profession—and therefore we are 
vitally concerned in the settlement of the question.” 

‘The matter never rose to the dignity of being a 
question, Sir,” said Johnson, ‘‘ It must be apparent to the 
humblest intelligence—nay, even to Boswell’s—that acting 
is a trick, not a profession—a diversion, not an art. I am 
ashamed of Dr. Goldsmith for having contended to the 
contrary.” 

**It must only have been in sport, Sir,” 
mildly. 

‘Sir, Dr. Goldsmith may have earned reprobation,” 
cried Johnson, ‘‘ but he has been guilty of nothing so 
heinous as to deserve the punishment of having you as his 
advocate.” 

‘‘Oh, Sir, surely Mr. Boswell is the best one in the 
world to pronounce an opinion as to what was said in 
sport, and what in earnest,” said Goldsmith. ‘‘ His fine 
sense of humour——” 

‘Sir, have you seen the picture which he got painted 
of himself on his return from Corsica ?”’ shouted Johnson. 

‘*Gentlemen, these diversions may be well enough for 
you,” said Garrick, ‘‘ but in my ears they sound as the 
jests of the crowd must in the ears of a wretch on his way 
to Tyburn. Think, Sirs, of the position occupied by Mr. 
Burke and myself at the present moment. Are we to be 
branded as outcasts because we happen to be actors ?” 

‘** Undoubtedly you at least are, Davy,” cried Johnson. 
** And good enough for you too, you rascal!” 

‘* And, for my part, I would rather be an outcast with 
David Garrick than become chaplain to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury,” said Goldsmith. 

‘** Dr. Goldsmith, let me tell you that it is unbecoming 
in you, who have relations in the Church, to make such an 
assertion,” said Johnson sternly. ‘‘ What, Sir, does friend- 
ship occupy a place before religion in your estimation ?” 

‘*The Archbishop could easily get another chaplain, 
Sir, but whither could the stage look for another Garrick?” 
said Goldsmith. 

**Psha! Sir, the puppets which we saw last week in 
Panton Street delighted the town more than ever Mr. 
Garrick did,” cried Johnson; and when he perceived that 
Garrick coloured at this sally of his, he lay back in his 
chair and roared with laughter. 

Reynolds took snuff. 

‘* Dr. Goldsmith said he could act as adroitly as the 
best of the puppets—I heard him myself,” said Boswell. 

‘* That was only his vain boasting which you have so 
frequently noted with that acuteness of observation that 
makes you the envy of our circle,” said Burke. ‘ You 
understand the Irish temperament perfectly, Mr. Boswell. 
But to resort to the original point raised by Goldsmith ; 
surely, Dr. Johnson, you will allow that an actor of genius 
is at least on a level with a musician of genius.” 

Sir, I will allow that he is on a level with a fiddler if 
that will satisfy you,” replied Johnson. 

‘‘ Surely, Sir, you must allow that Mr. Garrick’s art is 
superior to that of Signor Piozzi whom we heard play at 
Dr. Burney’s,” said Burke. 

‘* Yes, Sir; David Garrick has the good luck to be an 
Englishman, and Piozzi the ill-luck to be an Italian,” 
replied Johnson. “Sir, ’tis no use affecting to maintain 
that you regard acting as on a level with the arts. I will 
not put an affront upon your intelligence by supposing 
that you actually believe what your words would imply.” 


is a statesman 


said Boswell 





‘You can take your choice, Mr. Burke,” said Gold- 
smith: ‘‘ whether will you have the affront put upon your 
intelligence or your sincerity ?”’ 

‘*T am sorry that Iam compelled to leave the company 
for a space, just as there seems to be some chance of the 
argument becoming really interesting to me personally,” 
said Garrick, rising; ‘‘ but the fact is that I rashly made an 
engagement for this hour. I shall be gone for perhaps 
twenty minutes, and meantime you may be able to come io 
some agreement on a matter which, I repeat, is one of vital 
importance to Mr. Burke and myself; and so, Sirs, fare- 
well for the present.” 

He gave one of those bows of his, to witness which was 
a liberal education in the days when grace was an art, and 
left the room. 

“If Mr. Garrick’s bow does not prove my point, no 
argument that I can bring forward will produce any 
impression upon you, Sir,” said Goldsmith. 

‘*The dog is well enough,” said Johnson; ‘ but he has 
need to be kept in his place, and I believe that there is no 
one whose attempts to keep him in his place he will tolerate 
as he does mine.” 

‘*And what do you suppose is Mr. Garrick’s place, 
Sir?” asked Goldsmith. ‘‘ Do you believe that if we were 
all to stand on one another's shoulders, as certain acrobats 
do, with Garrick on the shoulder of the topmost man, we 
should succeed in keeping him in his proper place ?” 

** Sir,” said Dr. Johnson, ‘‘ your question is as ridiculous 
as anything you have said to-night, and to say so much, 
Sir, is, let me tell you, to say a good deal.” 

‘‘What a pity it is that honest Goldsmith is so 
persistent in his attempts to shine,” whispered. Boswell 
to Burke. 

“Tis a great pity, truly, that a lark should try to make 
its voice heard in the neighbourhood of a Niagara,” said 

surke. 

‘** Pray, Sir, what is a Niagara?” asked Boswell. 

‘‘A Niagara?” said Burke. ‘“ Better ask Dr. Gold- 
smith ; he alluded to it in his latest poem. Dr. Goldsmith, 
Mr. Boswell wishes to know what a Niagara is,” 

‘*Sir,” said Goldsmith, who had caught every word of 
the conversation in undertone. ‘‘Sir, Niagara is the 
Dr. Johnson of the New World.” 


CHAPTER II. 

The conversation took place in the Crown and Anchor 
tavern in the Strand, where the party had just dined. 
Dr. Johnson had been quite as good company as usual. 
There was a general feeling that he had rarely insulted 
Boswell so frequently in the course of a single evening — 
but, then, Boswell had rarely so laid himself open to 
insult as he had upon this evening—and when he had 
finished with the Scotchman, he turned his attention to 
Garrick, the opportunity being afforded him by Oliver 
Goldsmith, who had been unguarded enough to say a 
word or two regarding that which he termed ‘the art 
of acting.” 

‘*Dr. Goldsmith, I am ashamed of you, Sir,” cried the 
great Dictator. ‘‘ Who gave you the authority to add to 
the number of the arts ‘the art of acting’? We shall 
hear of the art of dancing next, and every tumbler who 
kicks up the sawdust will have the right to call himself an 
artist. Madame Violante, who gave Peggy Woffington 
her first lesson on the tight-rope, will rank with Miss 
Kauffman, the painter—nay, every poodle that dances on 
its hind legs in public will be an artist.” 

It was in vain that Goldsmith endeavoured to show that 
the admission of acting to the list of arts scarcely entailed 
such consequences as Johnson asserted would be inevitable, 
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was in vain that 
Garrick asked if the fact that painting was included among 


if that admission were once made; it 
the arts caused sign-painters to claim for themselves the 
standing of artists; and, if not, why there was any reason 
to suppose that the tumblers to whom Johnson had alluded 
vould advance their claims to be on a level with the 
Dr. 
Johnson roared down every suggestion that was offered to 


highest interpreters of the emotions of humanity. 


him most courteously by his friends. 

Then, in the exuberance of his spirits, he insulted 
Boswell and told Burke he did not know what he was 
talking about. In short, he was thoroughly Johnsonian, 
and considered himself the best of company, and eminently 
capable of pronouncing an opinion as to what were the 
elements of a clubable man. 

H{e had succeeded in driving one of his best friends out 
of the room, and in reducing the others of the party to 
silence—all except Boswell, who, as usual, tried to start 
him upon a discussion of some subtle point of theology. 
Boswell seems invariably to have adopted this course after 
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He felt that he, and he only, could 
succeed in drawing his best from Johnson. 

‘‘Nay, Dr. Johnson, you are too hard on the Scotch,” 
He seemed to 


company at this sally. 


he murmured, but in no deprecatory tone. 
be under the impression that everyone present was envying 
him, and he smiled as if he felt that it was necessary for 
him to accept with meekness the distinction of which he 
was the recipient. 

**Come, Goldy,” cried Johnson, turning his back upon 
Boswell, ‘*‘ you must not be silent, or [ will think that you 
feel aggrieved because I got the better of you in the 
argument,” 

** Argument, Sir?” 
not that 
You make short work of another’s argument, 


said Goldsmith. ‘‘I protest that 


I was aware any argument was under con- 


sideration. 
Doctor.” 

‘“°Tis due to the logical faculty which I 
Mr. Sir,”’ 


have in 


common with Boswell, said Johnson, with a 


twinkle. 
‘‘ The logical faculty of the elephant when it lies down 
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told the waiter to lead the clergyman up to the room. 
Oliver's face undoubtedly wore an expression of greater 
curiosity than that of any of his friends, before the waiter 
returned, followed by an elderly and somewhat undersized 
clergyman wearing a full bottomed wig and the bands and 
apron of a dignitary of the Church. He walked stiffly, 
with an erect carriage that gave a certain dignity to his 
His face was white, but his eyebrows 
He had a slight squint in one 


short figure. 
were extremely bushy. 
eye. 
The bow which he gave on entering the room was 
profuse but awkward. It with the farewell 
saiute of Garrick on leaving the table twenty minutes 
Everyone present, with the exception of Oliver, 


contrasted 


before. 
perceived in a moment a family resemblance in the 
clergyman’s bow to that with which Goldsmith was accus- 
tomed to receive his friends. A little jerk which the visitor 
gave in raising his head was laughably like a motion made 
by Goldsmith, supplemental to his usual bow. 
the visitor, with a wave of his 


‘*Gentlemen,” said 











** Nay, gentlemen, I insist,’’ continued the stranger ; 


he had been thoroughly insulted, and to have been, as 
a rule, very successful in its practice: it usually led to 
his attaining to the distinction of another rebuke for him to 
gloat over. 

He now thought that the exact moment had come for 
him to find out what Dr. Johnson thought on the subject 
of the Immortality of the Soul. 

‘*Pray, Sir,” said he, shifting his chair so as to get 
between Reynolds’ ear-trumpet and his oracle—his jealousy 
of Sir Joshua’s ear-trumpet was as great as his jealousy of 
Goldsmith. ‘‘ Pray, Sir, is there any evidence among the 
ancient Egyptians that they believed that the soul of man 
was imperishable ? ” 

‘‘ Sir,” said Johnson, after a huge roll or two, ‘‘ there 
is evidence that the ancient Egyptians were in the habit of 
introducing a memento mori at a feast, lest the partakers of 
the banquet should become too merry.”’ 

‘‘ Well, Sir?” said Boswell eagerly, as Johnson made a 


pause. 
‘‘Well, Sir, we have no need to go to the trouble of 
introducing such an object, since Scotchmen are so plentiful 
in London, and so ready to accept the offer of «a dinner,” 
said Johnson, quite in his pleasantest manner. 
Boswell was 


more elated than the others of the 





on its tormentor, the wolf,’ muttered Goldsmith, who 
had just acquired some curious facts for his Animated 
Nature. 

At that moment one of the tavern-waiters entered the 
room with a message to Goldsmith that his cousin, the 
Dean, had just arrived and was anxious to obtain per- 
mission to join the party. 

‘* My cousin, the Dean! What Dean? What does the 
man mean?” said Goldsmith, who appeared to be both 
surprised and confused. 

‘‘Why, Sir,” said Boswell, ‘‘you have told us more 
than once that you had a cousin who was a dignitary of 
the Church,” 

‘‘ Have I indeed ?” said Goldsmith. ‘‘ Then I suppose, 
if I said so, this must be the very man. A Dean is he?” 

‘* Sir, 1t 1s ill-mannered to keep even a curate waiting 
in the common-room of a tavern,” said Johnson, who was 
not the man to shrink from any sudden addition to his 
audience of an evening. ‘‘If your relation were an 
Archbishop, Sir, this company would be worthy to 
receive him. Pray give the order to show him into this 
room.” 

Goldsmith seemed lost in thought. 
when Johnson had spoken, and in no very certain tone 


Ile gave a start 














hand, ‘I entreat of you to be seated.” His voice and 
accent more than suggested Goldsmith’s, although he had 
only a suspicion of an Irish brogue. If Oliver had made 
an attempt to disown his relationship, no one in the room 
would have regarded him as sincere. ‘t Nay, genilemen, I 
insist,” continued the stranger; ‘‘ you embarrass me with 
your courtesy.” 

‘*Sir,” said Johnson, ‘‘you will not find that any 
company over which I have the honour to preside is found 
lacking in its duty to the Church.” 

‘‘T am the humblest of its ministers, Sir,” said the 
stranger, with a deprecatory bow. Then he glanced round the 
room, and with an exclamation of pleasure went towards 
Goldsmith. ‘‘ Ah! I do not need to ask which of this dis- 
tinguished company is my cousin Nolly—I beg your pardon, 
Oliver—ah, old times—old times!’ He had caught Gold- 
smith’s hands in both his own and was looking into his 
face with a pathetic air. Goldsmith seemed a little 
embarrassed. His smile was but the shadow of a smile. 
The rest of the party averted their heads, for in the long 
silence that followed the exclamation of the visitor, there 
was an element of pathos. 

Curiously enough a sudden laugh came from Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, causing all faces to be turned in his 
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direction. 
br. Johnson. The painter hastened to apologise. 
‘*T ask your pardon, Sir,” he said gravely, 


Dr. Goldsmith 


stood together, that— 


‘Not another word, Sir, I entreat of you,” cried the 
** My cousin Oliver and I have not met for—how 
Not eleven—no, it cannot be 


visitor. 
many years is it, 
eleven—and yet 

‘Ah, Sir,” said 
fugitive.” 

He shook his head sadly. 

‘I am pleased to hear that you have acquired this 
knowledge, which the wisdom of the ancients have 
crystallised in a phrase,” said the stranger. Sut you 
must present me to your friends, Noll—Oliver, I mean. 
You, Sir”—he turned to Reynolds—‘ have told me your 
name. Am I fortunate enough to be face to face with 
Sir Joshua Reynolds? Oh, there can be no doubt about 
it. Oliver dedicated his last poem to you. Sir, I am 
your servant. And you, Sir”—he turned to Burke—*I 
seem to have seen your face somewhere —it is strangely 
familiar 

‘*That gentleman is Mr. Burke, Sir,” said Goldsmith. 
He was rapidly recovering from his embarrassment, and 


Nolly 4 


Oliver, ‘‘ time is fugitive — very 


spoke with something of an 
air of pride, as he made a 
gesture with his right hand 
towards Burke. The clergy- 
man made precisely the 
same gesture with his left 
hand, crying— 

‘What, Mr. Edmund 

3urke, the friend of 
Liberty -the friend of the 
people * ” 

‘*The same, Sir,” said 
Oliver. ‘* He is, besides, 
the friend of Oliver Gold- 
smith.” 

‘*Then he is my friend 
also,”” said the clergyman. 
‘Sir, to be in a position to 
shake you by the hand is the 
greatest privilege of my life.” 

“You do me great 
honour, Sir,”’ said Burke. 

Goldsmith was burning 
to draw the attention of 
his relative to Dr. Johnson, 
who on his side was look- 
ing anything but pleased at 
being so far neglected. 

‘Mr. Burke, you are 
our countryman — Oliver's 
and mine—and I know you 


are sound on the Royal 
Marriage Act. I should 


dearly like to have a talk 
with you on that iniquitous | 


You opposed it, 


measure, 


Sir THE TURKISH CRISIS: 


‘“With all. my power, 
Sir,”’ said Burke. 

‘‘Give me your hand 
again, Sir. Mrs. Luttrel was 
an honour to her sex, and it is she who confers an 
honour upon the Duke of Cumberland, not the other way 
You are with me, Mr. Burke? Eh, what is the 
Why do you work with your arm 


about. 
matter, cousin Noll ? 
that way.” 

‘There are other gentlemen in the room, Mr. Dean,” 
said Oliver. 

‘They can wait,” cried Mr. Dean. ‘They are certain 
to be inferior to Mr. Burke and Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
If I should be wrong, they will not feel mortified at 
what I have said.” 

‘* This is Mr. Boswell, Sir,” said Goldsmith. 

‘Mr. Boswell—of where, Sir?” 

‘Mr. Boswell, of—of Scotland, Sir.” 

‘Scotland, the land where the clergymen write plays 
for the theatre. Your clergymen might be better 
employed, Mr.—Mr. s 

** Boswell, Sir.”’ 

‘‘Mr. Boswell. Yes, I hope you will look into this 
matter should you ever visit your country again—a remote 
possibility, from all that I can hear of your countrymen.” 

‘‘Why, Sir, since Mr. Home wrote his tragedy of 
‘ Douglas’——”” began Boswell, but he was interrupted 
by the stranger. 

‘What, you would condone his offence?” he cried. 
‘‘ The fact of your having a mind to do so shows that the 
clergy of your country are still sadly lax in their duty, 
Sir. They should have taught you better.” 

‘‘And this is Dr. Johnson, Sir,” said Goldsmith in 
tones of triumph. 

His relation sprang froin his seat and advanced to the 
head of the table, bowing profoundly. 





An aspect of stern rebuke was now worn by 


** but— 
Sir, I am a painter—my name is Reynolds—and—well, Sir, 
the family resemblance between you and our dear friend 
a resemblance that perhaps only a painter's 
eye could detect—seemed to me so extraordinary as you 





‘** Dr. Johnson,” he cried, ‘‘ I have long desired to meet 
you, Sir.” 

‘*T am your servant, Mr. Dean,” said Johnson, tower- 
ing above him as he got—somewhat awkwardly—upon his 
feet. ‘‘No gentleman of your cloth, Sir—leaving aside 


for the moment all consideration of the eminence in 
the Church to which you haye attained—fails to obtain 
my respect.” 

‘*T am glad of that, Sir,” said the Dean. ‘It shows 
that you, though a Nonconformist preacher, and, as I 
understand, abounding in zeal on behalf of the cause of 
which you are so able an advocate, are not disposed to 
relinquish the example of the great Wesley in his admir- 
ation for the Church.” 

‘** Sir,” said Johnson, with great dignity, but with a 
scowl upon his face. ‘Sir, you are the victim of an error 
as gross as it is unaccountable. I am not a Noncon- 
formist—on the contrary, I would give the rogues no 
quarter.” 

‘* Sir,” said the clergyman, with the air of one 
administering a rebuke to a subordinate. ‘‘Sir, such 
intoleration is unworthy of an enlightened country and 
an age of some culture. But I ask your pardon; finding 
you in the company of distinguished gentlemen, I was 
led to believe that you were the great Dr. Johnson, the 
champion of the rights of conscience. I regret that I was 
mistaken.” 


‘Sir!’ cried Goldsmith, in great consternation—for 
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Johnson was rendered speechless through being placed 
in the position of the rebuked, instead of occupy- 
ing his accustomed place as the rebuker. ‘‘Sir, this 
is the great Dr. Johnson—nay, there is no Dr. Johnson 
but one.” 

“°Tis so like your good nature, Cousin Oliver, to take 
the side of the weak,” said the clergyman, smiling. 
‘Well, well, we will take the honest gentleman’s great- 
ness for granted; and, indeed, he is great in one sense: 
he is large enough to outweigh you and me put 
together in one scale. To such greatness we would do 
well to bow.” 

‘‘ Heavens, Sir!” said Boswell in a whisper that had 
something of awe in it. ‘‘Is it possible that you have 
never heard of Dr. Samuel Johnson ? 

‘‘ Alas! Sir,” said the stranger, ‘‘I am but a country 
parson. I cannot be expected to know all the men who 
are called great in London. Of course, Mr. Burke and 
Sir Joshua Reynolds have a European reputation, but you, 
Mr.—Mr.—ah! you see I have e’en forgot your worthy 
name, Sir, though I doubt not you are one of London’s 
greatest. Pray, Sir, what have you written that entitles 
you to speak with such freedom in the presence of such 
gentlemen as Mr. Burke, Sir Joshua Reynolds, and—I add 
with pride—Oliver Goldsmith ?” 

‘“*T am the friend of Dr. Johnson, Sir,’ muttered 
Boswell. 

‘And he has doubtless greatness enough—avoirdu- 
pois—to serve for both! Pray, Oliver, as the gentleman 
from Scotland is too modest to speak for himself, tell me 
what he has written.” 

‘‘He has written many excellent works, Sir, including 


” 





an account of Corsica,” said Goldsmith with some 
stammering. 

‘* And his friend, Dr. Johnson, has he attained to an 
equally dizzy altitude in literature ?” 

‘** You are surely jesting, Sir,” said Goldsmith. ‘The 


world is familiar with Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary.” 

**Alas, I am but a country parson, as you know, 
Oliver, and I have no need for a dictionary, having been 
moderately well educated. Has the work appeared 
recently, Dr. Johnson ?” 

But Dr. Johnson had turned his back upon the stranger, 
and had picked up a volume which Tom Davies, the book- 
seller, had sent to him at the Crown and Anchor, and had 
buried his face in its pages, bending it, as was his wont, 
until the stitching had cracked, and the back was already 
loose. ; 

‘Your great friend, Noll, is no lover of books, or he 
would treat them with greater tenderness,” said the 
clergyman. ‘‘I would fain hope that the purchasers of 
his dictionary treat it more fairly than he does the work 
of others. When did he bring out his dictionary?” 

‘+ Kighteen years ago,” said Oliver. 

‘** And what books has he written within the intervening 
years ?”” 

‘*He has been a constant writer, Sir, and is the most 
highly esteemed of our authors,” 

‘*Nay, Sir, but give mea list of his books published 
within the past eighteen years, so that I may repair my 
deplorable ignorance, You, 
cousin, have written many 
works that the world would 
not willingly be without ; 
and I hear that you are 
about to add to that already 
honourable list; but your 
friend—oh, you have de- 
ceived me, Oliver!—he is 
no true worker in literature, 
or he would——nay, he could 
not, have remained idle all 
these years. How does he 
obtain his means of living 
if he will not use his 
pen ?” 

‘* He has a pension from 
the King, Sir,” stuttered 
Oliver. ‘I tell you, Sir, he 
is the most learned man in 
Europe.” 




















‘* His is asad case,”’ said 
| the clergyman. ‘To re- 
frain from administering to 
him the rebuke which he 
deserves would be to neglect 
an obvious duty.” He took 
a few steps towards Johnson 
and raised his head. Gold- 
smith fell into a chair and 
buried his face in his hands; 
joswell’s jaw fell; Burke 
and Reynolds looked by 
turns grave and amused. 
‘*Dr. Johnson,” said the 
stranger, ‘‘1 feel that it is 
my duty as a clergyman to 
urge upon you to amend 
your way of life.” 
‘* Sir,” shouted Johnson, 
‘if you were not a clergy- 
man I would say that you were a very impertinent fellow!” 
‘* Your way of receiving arebuke which your conscience— 
if you have one—tells you that you have earned, supple- 
ments in no small measure the knowledge of your 
character which I have obtained since entering this room, 
Sir. You may bea man cf some parts, Dr. Johnson, but 
you have acknowledged yourself to be as intolerant in 
matters of religion as you have proved yourself to 
be intolerant of rebuke, offered to you in a friendly 
spirit. It seems to me that your habit is to brow- 
beat your friends into with every 
dictum that comes from your lips, though they are 
workers—not without honour—at that profession of letters 
which you despise—nay, Sir, do not interrupt me. If you 
did not despise letters, you would not have allowed 
eighteen years of your life to pass without printing at 
least as many books. Think you, Sir, that a pension was 
granted to you by the State to enable you to eat the 
bread of idleness while your betters are starving in 
their garrets? Dr. Jvuhnson, if your should 
go down to posterity, how do you think you will 
be regarded by all discriminating men?’ Do you think 
that those tavern dinners at which you sit at the head of 
the table and shout down all who differ from you, will 
be placed to your credit to balance your love of idleness 
and your intolerance? That is the question which I 
leave with you; I pray you tw consider it well; and 
so, Sir, I take my leave of you. Gentlemen, Cousin 
Oliver, farewell, Sirs. I trust I have not spoken in vain.” 
He made a general bow—an awkward bow—and walked 
with some dignity to the door. Then he turned and bowed 
again before leaving the room. 


‘To be continued.) 
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ANOTHER PROPOSAL 
BY THE REY. DR. JESSOPP. 


I have received a surly growl from one of my readers to 
the effect that my last paper had nothing at all to do with 
‘registering titles” in the ordinary acceptation of those 
words. I do not deny the soft impeachment. When I 
choose a heading to an essay or a name for a volume I 
rather pride myself upon that heading or name bearing a 
certain enigmatical character. Experience has taught me 
that if I want to attract a special class of readers I must 
startle them into attention by banging upon a kettle- 


drum. It is one of those rhetorical artifices which 
rarely fails in this age of much gabble and many 
gabblers. A man who gives his public any indi- 


cation of what he is going to say 
beforehand is just as likely to 
lose as to find the audience he 
addresses himself to. Therefore 
[ am not discouraged by my 
saturnine critic; he read my 
paper, and I am sure he will be 
the better for it. I am equally 
sure that he would not have read 
it at all if I had promised him an 
essay upon the significance of the 
word ‘** Esquire.” ‘Late qui 
splendeat! Late qui splendeat!” 
ldo you understand that delicate 
allusion, friend? No? What a 
dull boy you must have been at 
school that you know so little 
about your Horace now! 

Now I am engaged upon my 
second scheme, and call it A 
Scheme for the Reyulating Our 
Deeds of Gift, and if you want 
to know what I mean by that 
you must read on; and I will not 
worry you with another Horatian 
quotation this time--though a very 
apposite one suggests itself—but 
proceed to business. 

It is only too notorious a fact 
that in these British Islands enor- 
mous sums of money are given 
away annually in a disgracefully 
casual manner. In the expend- 
iture of this money, I aim told, on 
good authority, that the waste 
which goes on is frightful to con- 
template. A few years ago the 
Charity Organisation Society set 
itself to deal with this evil, and 
there can be no doubt that the 
Society has done a great deal of 
good in its way; but the very 
existence of the Society is, if I 
inay so say, based upon the initial 
assumption that the aggregate of 
money doles tossed about by well- 
to-do people in a devil-may-care 
fashion, and nimbly caught up by 
other people, adepts in the various 
forms of the confidence trick—is 
almost incalculable. Think of the 
cards that children present to you, 
insisting that you shall add your 
name. Think of the blackmail 
levied upon us all at fancy fairs 
and sales of work and garden- 
parties. Think of the Armenians 
and Cretans at one end of the 
scale and the ‘ day - in - the - 
country” dodge at the other. 
Think of the refuges and the 
homes, and the asylums and the 
institutions, and the soldiers and 
the sailors and the reformed 
prisoners, and the lost dogs and 
the broken-down horses and the 
starving cats. Not to speak of 
those nobler and grander organis- 
ations to which all men and 
women with any hearts or con- 
sciences feel that they are bound 
to contribute of their substance 
lest our common humanity 
should cry shame upon them if 
they pass by on the other side. 
What an awful and bewildering 
list could be made out of them all! 
And yet, is it not true that all 
these ‘‘ good objects,”’ as it is the 
fashion to call them, are carried 
on, and are actually dependent 
upon, mere chance giving, and that 
millions and millions of pounds 
sterling are every year scrambled 
for —there’s no other word for 
it—in the wildest way’ Our 
steps are dogged by tumultuous 
bands of sturdy beggars who are 
ever on the watch to rob us of our 
hard-earned savings and of our 
peace of mind and body. What used to be the case in 
—s a few years ago is the normal state of affairs 
with all of us nowadays. Who does not know the fierce 
and restless dunuing of these cadgers, who will take no 
denial—the giggling beggars, the familiar beggars, the 
smirking beggars, the squirming beggars, the solemn 
beggars, the beggars with a call and the beggars with a 
list of names, the pleading beggars, and, worst of all, if 
there be a worst of all, the argumentative beggars ? 

‘‘T only ask you for half-a-crown, my dear Sir.” 
Man ! if you talk of half-a-crown ‘as though it were a coin 
that could be coupled with that cheapen:ng epithet you 
little know my view of the case. Half-crowns with me 
are not as common as daisies upon a lawn. ‘‘ My dear 


fellow! I’m only asking you for a sovereign!” My 
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“Ts there no one in all this earth who will help me ?”’ 
Iam come to help you.’”’ 
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Christian brother, if it were the only sovereign you and your 
tribe will contrive to wrench from me by your torturing 
pressure how gladly would I compound for the delight of 
getting rid of you by parting with that only sovereign, 
provided there were none to follow! What need to dwell 
upon this subject? Who of us is strange to the unspeak- 
ably irritating nuisance I can only touch upon ? 

Is there no way of lessening the evil—an evil which is 
growing upon us year by year, and steadily tending to 
sour us all, and to set us against the very practice of 
serious earnest and well considered almsgiving altogether 
by allowing us no liberty of action and no opportunity of 
reflection upon the comparative claims which this or that 
sad case may offer ? While we hesitate the pack are upon us 
full cry, and the fiercest wolf gets the first taste of the prey. 
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HOPELESS TASK.—BY JOHN 


There may be many ways of dealing with this evil. I 
have a scheme of my own. Listen and ponder. 

To begin with, however, let it be understood that I 
have a deep feeling of repugnance, amounting to horror, 
for those men and women who profess that they ‘can’t 
see the good of giving away their money.” I have not the 
patience to argue the point with the carrion crows of society 
who gloat over all they can pick up, and adore the very 

arbage that comes in their way. They have their reward. 
Foct them pass. But with most of us we have a certain 
portion of our incomes and possessions that puts us on 
a level above others whose resources barely suffice for 
the maintenance of their families and for those misfortunes 
which may come upon any of us at any moment. In other 
words, we most of us have something that we can “ give 
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Immediately she heard a soft voice say, ‘‘ Be comforted, my child, 
Thez the old woman placed herself near the feathers. Ah, how they flew and sorted themselves 
under the touch of her magic wand, and very soon the task was finished, and they lay in three large heaps before her. 











away.” The actual amount of money at our disposal varies 
almost infinitely, and no man can estimate the available 
balance which his neighbour has at his disposal for such 
objects as may help to lessen the sorrow or the suffering, 
or the ignorance or the vice, that all men are interested in 
minimising. The less any of us has to give away, the 
greater the need of making sure that we get something for 
ourmoney. That surely is a sound principle which we are all 
acquainted with. X has an income, all told, of, say, £500 a 
year. Of course, his wife takes good care to save twopence in 
the pound on her tea. Assume that in one way or ancther he 
‘‘ gives away’ (I use the old familiar term in its widest sense 
£50 a year. Let him, above all things, beware how he 
throws away the pennies. ‘The simplest way of protecting 
himself from this is not to give away a single penny to 
anyone under any consideration. 
Ah! my excellent Sir, you may 
smile, but there is something else 
coming. You may resolve never 
to give away a single penny, but 
that will not in the least prevent 
your giving away a shilling. And 
when it comes to giving away the 
shilling, and the number of the 
shillings you have to toss about is 
limited, you will think twice before 
you part with the silver coin, 
and the chances are you will not 
waste it. 

On the other hand, Y’s income 
counts by thousands—say £5000 
a year, and he may presumably 
well spare £500 a year to “ give 
away.” That means that he will 
have ‘‘a call” every day of his 
life for a sovereign and something 
more. But he does not want to 
be worried every day to put his 
hand in his pocket. Let him 
determine never to give as little 
asa sovereign. Let his minimum 
subscription or gift be five pounds. 
Do you think that such a man 
will be as reckless in giving a 
**tiver”’ as he would be in giving 
a pound? He would surely take 
some pains in finding out how his 
money was going to be spent; he 
would insist on getting value 
received in some shape or other. 
Z, again, has a windfall, an un- 
expected legacy, an’ extraordinary 
good year, and he thinks he will 
show his thankfulness by ‘ un- 
loading” for the behoof of others. 
Let him say, *t Here's a thousand 
pounds I will give away.” Surely 
- will be the happier man for 
acting upon the resolve. But let 
him not fling about his spare cash 
till all the cadgers mark him as 
their own, and gather round him 
from all the winds of heaven as 
vultures do upon a dying camel. 
Let him say, ‘I will think about 
it, and take my time, without 
allowing myself to lose my time; 
but I will not fritter away my 
money, nor give any sum /ess than 
£100 to any one object, and 1 
shall be pretty safe, then, of not 
throwing it away into the dust- 
heap.” 

So it comes to this, my masters: 
that it will be well for us all to 
break ourselves up into, or rather, 
to unite ourselves in, certain 
leagues, or guilds, or brother- 
hoods, or associations, the members 
of which shall bind themselves 
solemnly to one another for a 
single year in the first instance 
not to give less than a certain 
amount in any single gift. ‘lhe 
minimum gift shall be strictly 
limited; the maximum shall be 
left without prescribing. See how 
the thing works: There will be as 
many of these brotherhoods as you 
choose, for the minimum limit 
may vary to almost any extent. 
No. 1 Brotherhood will be the half- 
crown Brotherhood, every member 
binding himself to give, according 
to the Apostolic rule, ‘‘ not grudg- 
ingly,” ete., but promising never 
to give less than the initial half- 
crown. No. 5 will be the pound 
Brotherhood. No. 20 will asso- 
ciate the ten-pounders, and so on, 
till we come to the great men of 
the earth, who will bind them- 
selves to give, but not to give 
less than, say, £1000 at a time. 
Now, if anyone wants to know 
more about this great and glorious scheme, let him 
think about it first, and talk about it next, and let 
him try the experiment for a month with his friends. 
And then—well, the next step is really too obvious to 
require any suggestion from me. 








On Sept. 27 the National Portrait Gallery was 
opened for the last time on a Sunday until the winter 
is over, and the trustees intend to close the National 
Gallery on Sundays for the same period. This action is 
solely on account of the shortness of winter afternoons, 
and is not due to any fa]ling-off in the numbers of visitors. 
The Sunday Society has now requested the Trustees merely 
to eurtail the hours instead of closing the galleries. 
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THE WRECKS OFF FOLKESTONE. 
Rarely have visitors or even residents at seaside resorts so 
exciting an experience as that to which Folkestone awoke 
on the morning of Sept. 25. Shortly after six a.m., when 
a gale which will be long remembered by all who felt or 
even saw its fury 
was at its height, 
the coastguards- 
man on duty saw 


was the Baron Holberg, from Laurvig, bound for Dublin, 
and still greater difficulty and danger had to be faced 
before the rescue of her officers and crew was effected ; 
but the English coastguardsmen, the Folkestone fisher- 
men, and the crews of the life-boats from Dover and 
Hythe, which by this time had arrived, all worked 


AN ARCHIEPISCOPAL GARDEN-PARTY. 
The beautiful grounds of Old Connaught House, Bray, 
were thronged by a distinguished company, lay and 
ecclesiastical, on the afternoon of Sept. 23, when Lord 


Plunket, the Archbishop of Dublin, gave a garden-party 
in honcur of the 
visit of the Arch- 
bishop of Canter- 
bury to the Irish 
capital. A bad 








a barque disabled 
and drifting 
ashore. She was 
presently dashed 
by the fury of the 

waves on to the | 
beach in front of 

Marina Crescent, 
near the Victoria 

Pier. The vessel 

proved to be the 
Agqder, from 
F re d rikstadt, 
bound for South- 
ampton, and her 
unfortunate crew 
were plainly seen 
through the tor- 
rents of falling 
rain, huddled to- 
gether in most 
pitiable plight. 
Intense excite- 
ment prevailed, 
and the pluc ky 
coastguardsmen 
were soon at work 
rescuing the ship- 
wrecked men, 
which was no easy 
task in the heavy 
sea. The rocket 
apparatus was 
taken to the pier, 


and the Folke- 
stone life-boat, 
which was 


launched with 
great difficulty, 
at last succeeded 
in reaching the 








vessel and taking 
off the mate and 
three men. The 
rest of the crew, 
with their commander, Captain Bergh, refused to leave the 
doomed ship, but later on they were brought ashore by means 
of a line. 4 
Between seven and eight a.m. another Norwegian 
barque was seen in the same predicament, about two 
hundred yards away from the Agder. The second vessel 


Archdeacon of Kildare. 





morning fortun- 
see? ately merged 
ake into a bright 
autumnal after- 
noon, and for 
some two hours 
the scene was one 
of much brilliance 
and animation. A 
couple of spacious 
marquees had 
been erected on 
the lawn in case 
of bad weather, 
but were only 
needed for the 
dispensing of 
afternoon tea. A 
tasteful pro- 
gramme of music 
was pleasantly 
discoursed by the 
brass band of the 
Boys’ Brigade 
(3rd Dublin Com- 
pany), and before 
the afternoon was 
over a charming 
interlude was af- 
forded by the 
grouping, for a 
photograph, of 
the gaily clad 
boys of the band 
around the Arch- 
bishop of Canter- 
bury. the Bishop 
of Glasgow, in 
whose diocese the 
Brigade had its 








THE WRECK OF THE “AGDER”’ AND THE “BARON HOLBERG”’ OFF FOLKESTONE. 


gallantly, and at last, amid the cheers of the thou- 
sands of spectators who had assembled on the beach 
and the overlooking ‘‘ Leas,” all were brought safely to 
shore. The Norwegian Vice-Consul, Mr. N. Schjott, has 
made all arrangements for the return of the crews to their 
own country. 


tishop of Meath sishop of Likoma. 


Bishop of Clogher. 


origin, and their 
host, the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin. 
The family of 
Plunket has long taken a very active interest in the 
welfare of the Boys’ Brigade. We reproduce another and 
still more interesting photograph representing their Graces 
of Canterbury and Dublin together with a number of the 
Bishops and other ecclesiastical dignitaries who were 
present on the occasion. 


Photo Jacob, Sandgate. 











Dean of Christ Church, Dublin. Bishop of Kilmore. Bishop of Ballarat. Archbishop of Canterbury. Archbishop of Dublin. Bishop of Glasgow. Dean of St. Patrick’s, Dublin. Dean of Kildare. 


GROUP TAKEN AT THE GARDEN-PARTY GIVEN 


BY THE ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN, THE MOST REV. 
Photograph by Chancellor, Dublin. 


LORD PLUNKET, AT OLD CONNAUGHT HOUSE, BRAY, 
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THE ADVANCE TOWARDS DONGOLA.— ARRIVAL OF THE GUN-BOATS AT KOSHEH FROM WADY HALFA: A NATIVE DEMONSTRATION OF WELCOME, 


From a Sketch by our Special Artist, Mr. H. C. Seppings Wright. 























SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 


BY DR. ANDREW WILSON. 





I have often wondered why, in the face of the vast store 
of inventive genius that is abroad, nobody has patented a 
draught-preventer for railway carriage windows. Of course 
some such appliance may actually be in existence—indeed, 
as I shall presently note, I myself have seen something of 
the kind in use; but no greater boon, in a small way, could 
be conferred upon the travelling public than the design- 
ing and the application of an apparatus which would 
allow free ventilation of a carriage minus the draughts 
which give us colds, eye inflammations, earaches, and 
specification. 
I have witnessed in railway 
carriages over that vexed question the closing or opening 
Herein may be found an excellent illus- 
tration of the depths to which pure, unadulterated selfish- 
One robust individual with a cast-iron 
Down 
goes the window, and as the train rushes along at its sixty 
or seventy miles an hour, his less robust neighbours on the 
same side are treated to a current of cold air that resembles 


other troubles that need further 


Many are the quarrels 


no 


of a window. 


ness nay descend. 
constitution sits, facing the engine, by the window. 


a tornado in respect of its speed and impact. You com- 


plain, and ask that the window may be put up; and the 
He 
has command of the window, because he is next to it, and 
He likes what he calls ‘‘ fresh 
air,” and pities you because you don’t appear to relish 
sitting in a whirlwind; and so you have simply tu suffer 


robust person (masquerading as a gentleman) refuses. 


because he faces the engine. 


and to grin and bear it all as best you can. 


The other day, travelling in a railway-carriage occupied 
by four persons, I witnessed as beautiful an illustration 
of the selfish instinct as ever I have A lady 
sat with her back to the engine secure from draughts. 
Opposite to her sat her maid, a delicate young girl. I oecu- 
pied the seat facing the engine on the side of the maid. The 
lady, regardless of the girl’s constant shudders, and heed- 
less of the pelting rain which at intervals dashed into the 
carriage, would insist on keeping the window down, and 
only, after my repeated protests, consented to have it 
nearly closed. The maid, one could see, was suffer- 
ing acutely, but the mistress’s regard for fresh air was 


seen. 
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TYPES OF NATIVE ISLANDERS. 


Krom a Sketch suppli d bj a Correspondent. 


which, by the irony of fate, is destined to prolong exist- 
ence in others. The latest statistics of medical longevity 
are of a more encouraging nature, but they apply to 
the kingdom of Saxony and not 














THE INSURRECTION IN THE PHILIPPINES : 


From a Sketch supplied by a Corre 


paramount; and, surveyed from her own comfortable coign 
of vantage, everybody else was, of course, of no account. 


A great deal of the friction one sees, hears, and experi- 
ences over this draught question would be avoided if, as I 
have suggested, a draught-preventer could be fitted to the 
windows. J remember long ago seeing the éonductor of a 
Pullinan car fit on the side of the window a slip of wood 
which projected about two or three inches beyond the 
window-frame. ‘The slip was fixed on the side next the 
engine, so that when you sat by the open window the 
draught, intercepted by the projection, passed by the 
window completely. I have often wondered what has 
become of thisold Pullman draught-preventer—an American 
invention I should say, because the cars, with all their 
fittings, came (and still come, kL believe) from the Detroit 
shops. Why may we not have some such slip of wood per- 
manently fixed to carriage-windows everywhere? I don’t 
suppose there are any mechanical difficulties involved in 
this suggestion, and [ fancy I am within bounds in sup- 
posing that it would effectively prevent, or at least limit, 
the direct draught which awaits anyone who faces the 
engine by the open window of a railway carriage, or who, 
indeed, occupies any seat on that side of the vehicle. Here 
is a chance for some enterprising inventor. 


‘The question of the relative longevity of various classes 
of individuals has always formed a study of interest to 
vitul statisticians. That the expectation of life varies 
greatly for different vocations, and depends largely on 
a man’s work in the world, is an admitted fact. Clergy- 
men and lawyers, I believe, head the list in respect of 
longevity. The cure of souls is associated with an easy 
mind, as a rule, and lawyers are generally regarded as 
being more likely to give trouble to other people than to 
incur trouble themselves. _ Medical men, on the other 
hand, run many risks of an early grave. Anybody who 
has ever seen anything of the life of a busy doctor, and 
especially the life of a doctor in a provincial town, can 
readily fad reasons for the shortening of the medical life 








THE HARBOUR AND DEFENCES OF MANILA. 


spondent, 


populated islands of ours where the struggle for existence 
wages year by year more fiercely. In Saxony, it is stated, 
80 per cent. of the doctors attain their sixtieth year, and 
28 per cent. reach the age of seventy. 
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THE INSURRECTION IN THE PHILIPPINES. 
While the Cuban Revolt is still giving a good deal of 
trouble to the Spanish Government, a serious insurrection 
against Spanish rule has broken out in the eastern ar hi- 
pelago of Asia, formerly entitled San Lazaro or Spanish 
now generally known as the Philippine 
Sept. 19 news reached Madrid from 
the effect that the insurgents, then 
five thousand strong, were already 
masters of all the towns in the province of Cavite. 
Since then the rebellion has been rapidly spread- 
ing, in spite of the issue of a decree by the Governor- 
General confiscating the property of all insurgents. Bands 
of armed malcontents have attacked a number of important 
towns, and have pillaged convents, monasteries, and plant- 
ations with indiscriminate hostility. A number of monks 
have been massacred, and property generally is threatened 
by the marauding rebels, who doubtless have a right to make 
their grievances known to the Government, but whose 
savage outbreak has, so far, been distinguished by a very 
retrograde lawlessness. There have been several sharp 


Indies, and 
Islands. On 
Hong-Kong to 


numbering some 


encounters between the insurgents and the Spanish 
troops, no less than ten engagements having taken 


place around Manila, the chief town of the island of 
Luzon, and the capital of the whole archipelago. The 
occupation of Manila seems to have been the main object 
of the rebels, but in this they have not been successful. 
They intended to surprise the garrison, assassinate 
Governor-General Blanco, and dictate their own terms 
from the vantage-ground of the capital, but the plot was 
(dliscovered, and tnany of the insurgents arrested. Troops 
numbering two thousand men have now left Barcelona for 
the Philippines, and it is thought that the trouble is not 
by any means over, as the insurgents are well armed 
and supplied. The population of the islands is a very 
mixed multitude. To the original negro pigmy race of 


early history the fifteenth century added a strong 
element of invading Volynesians, who, in turn, were 
reinforced by a Malay influx. At the present day 
there is also a strong contingent of Chinese settlers 


throughout the islands. The true Spanish population is a 
very small element. The cultivation of tobacco, coffee, 
rice, and cotton forms the chief industries of the archi- 
pelago, which has formally belonged to Spuin since 1569. 
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THE INSURRECTION IN THE PHILIPPINES: THE PRINCIPAL ENTRANCE TO MANILA. 
From a Sketch supplied ly a Correspondent. 
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ENGLISH NURSES AT THE RUSSIAN COURT. 
While the eyes of the nation turn to the imperial visitors 
at Balmoral, it is worthy of note that the nurse in charge 
of the infant daughter of the Czar and Czarina is an 
Englishwoman. Miss Frances Coster is a native of East- 
bourne, where her ancestors resided long’ before that now 
popular seaside resort had begun to grow, and when the 
only traces of habitation were a few houses clustered round 
the venerable parish church, with a small fishing village 
two miles away. In 1869 she entered 

the family of General de Plaoutine—a 
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repeating your own words, Monsieur,” objected the father, 
‘and as for Gilbert singing like an angel—-why, he has 
scarcely any voice at all!” ‘A yu.ce, a voice!” growled 
Choron, ‘‘ he doesn’t want a yoice. At a pinch he'll sing 
with his leg, and then he ‘ll do better than others with their 


voices.” 


Choron, who had a heart of gold and the temper of a 
fiend, was nght. At the outset of his career, young 
Duprez had litle or no voice; his lower notes were hazy ; 








Russian nobleman who had married an 
English lady of good family—as nurse, and 
took up her residence in St. Petersburg, 
where she remuined, except for short periods, 
until the arrangements were being made, 
early in the year, for the imperial corona- 
tion, when she was sent for by the Empress 
to take charge of the infant Grand Duchess 
Olga, She accompanied the royal party to 
Moscow during the festivities, and has now 
the honour of bearing her precious charge 
safely to the Highland home of her imperial 
great - grandmother. In figure she is 
rather tall and graceful, with a kindly 
(disposition, a high sense of duty, while 
her experience with and great love 
for children render her peculiarly well 
fitted for the honourable post she now 
uccupies, 

Her sister, Miss EK. I. Coster, 
few years younger, had previously been 
selected for a similar position with the 
amiable sister of the Czar, the Grand 
Duchess Xenia. In July of last year she 
wus hastily summoned to St. Petersburg 
to take charge of the infant daughter of 
the imperial Princess, Like her sister, she 


who is a 








a 


- 











has resided for some years in St. Peters- 
burg, and is thoroughly conversant with 
Russian customs and speaks the language 
fluently. Always pleasant, kind, and 
thoughtful, she is, if possible, more fond 
of young children than her sister. Un- 
selfish to a degree, she threw over everything a few years 
ago t» sooth the declining days of her widowed mother. 


ANECDOTAL EUROPE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘AN ENGLISHMAN IN PARIS.” 





Gilbert Duprez, who died last week in his ninetieth year, 
was something more than an eminent tenor. ‘Are you 
stistied with my son ?” asked the elder Duprez, who had 
reluctantly consented to his Benjamin’s career, of his 
eccentric professor, the well-known Choron. ‘‘ Satisfied ! ”’ 
was the reply, ‘‘ I am not at all satisfied ! he is troublesome 
to a degree, an I shall be obliged to punish him.” ‘‘ That’s 
right,”’ remarked papa, brandishing his stick, ‘‘and if you 
like I'll do it for you.” ‘* What! would you beat him. the 
best pupil I’ve got, a lad who sings like an angel?” 
shrieked the composer of ‘* La Sentinelle.” ‘I am only 
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MISS FRANCES COSTER, 
Nurse 1n THE Imperiar 
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Photo Bourne, Eastbourne. 
MISS E. I. 
Hovusenovp. 
NURSES AT THE RUSSIAN 
he had only that wonderful chest-note which afterwards 
took the world by storm. But by dint of intelligent study 
and indomitable perseverance he overcame all difficulties, 
and reached the pinnacle of his profession, from which he 
retired while in the plenitude of his powers. This is why I 
called him something more than an eminent tenor; he had 
the guod sense not to lag superfluous on the stage that had 
witnessed his triumphs. This step alone would stamp Duprez 
as a phenomenally intelligent man among tenors, for—iet 
there be no mistake about it —few singers have the courage 
to efface themselves in the heyday of their success. 


In this respect the story of Adolphe Nourrit, the imme- 
diate predecessor of Duprez, is worth telling, if only for the 
guidance of others. Adolphe Nourrit was unquestionably 
one of the most magnificently endowed operatic artists not 
only of his own time but of all times. He had borne the 
burden of the grand repertory of the Paris Opéra for six or 
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seven years by himself without flinching—nay, without the 
least necessity to flinch: his voice showed not the slightest 
trace of wear and tear—nevertheless, Dr. Luponchel, the 
successor of the celebrated Dr. Véron, was a prey to the 
greatest anxiety. A sudden cold, an accident happening 
to Nourrit, might deprive him of the services of his great 
singer, and there was absolutely no one to replace him. 


Under these circumstances he hailed with joy the news 
that 


Bertin, of the Débuts, had discovered the 
wished-for tenor he had been so long in 
quest of to relieve Nourrit now and then. 
Nourrit himself seemed equally glad. ‘The 
two great artists met, shook hands, and 
swore eternal friendship. ‘lowards the end 
of March 1837 he was to sing Masaniello in 
a revival of ‘*‘ La Muette de Portici,”’ 
as usual, repaired to his dressing-room long 
before the appointed time. Duponchel, who 
was in the habit of having a few minutes’ 
chat with him, noticed that his voice wus in 
excellent condition, and left him to get his 
dinner. Searcely had he sat down when 
Halévy, the composer of “La Juive,” 
came to tell him that Nourrit had caught 
a sudden chill, that he was ill and 
hoarse. That evening Wartel replaced 
Nourrit, and three days later Halévy told 
Duponchel that Nourrit was as mad as 
a March hare. 


Armand 


and, 


Halévy had told the truth. Nouwrit 

j had simply gone out of his mind through 
sheer fight at having to sing before Duprez, 

who was in the house for the first time 

since his engagement. He himself would 

have been ignorant of his rival’s presence 

but for the good-natured indiscretion of 


his valet, who afterwards became one of 
! the famous Pierrots in Paris, and who 
recommended him to sing his best. ‘Three 


days later, Nourrit begged Luponchel to 
cancel his engagement. Sitting in the 
chair which was the first Napoleon’s when 
he came to the Opéra, Nourrit confessed his 
fears. ‘* When Duprez was at a distance,” he said, ‘*] 
considered the Opéra sufficiently big for myself and for 
him ; since he has returned from Italy to fulfil his engage- 
ment, I consider it too small.” 


Nourrit took his leave of the Paris public on April 4, 
1837; on the 17th Duprez made his di but as Arnold in 
‘‘Guillaume Tell,” and for the next ten years held 
thousands of listeners spellbound. But even greatness 
has its drawbacks. In those days the concierge of the 
Opéra was Madame Crosnier, ‘* Mama Crosnier ” us she was 
called by her favourites, or simply ‘‘ Crosnier”’ by those 
whom she liked best, such as Rosina Stoltz and Nourrit 
himself. One day Duprez, in the intoxication of his 
success, ventured to salute heras ‘‘ La Mére Crosnier.”” She 
merely looked at him, but never returned his greeting, nor 
did she ever speak to him afterwards; and when Nourrit 
died at Naples she called Duprez ‘‘ his murderer.” 





DEPARTURE OF THE CZAR AND CZARINA FROM BALLATER STATION FOR BALMORAL. 
Drawn by our Special Artist, Mr. A. Forestier. 
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AT BALMORAL, ESCORTED BY HIGHLANDERS BEARING TORCHES. 


Artist, Mr, A. Forestier. 
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MR. W. THOMPSON, VEHBI PASHA, MR, W. H. WRENCH, 
British Harpour Master AnD Inspector oF Porice at ConsTANTINOPLE. Alpe-pge-Camp TO THE SULTAN, BY WHOM HE HAS BEEN SENT To British Consut at ConsTanrinop_e. 
Assist THE GoveRNOR OF Pera rn PreseRvine ORDER. 


Chevalier Pansa (Italy). M. de Nelidoff (Russia). 
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Baron Calice (Austria). Baron Saurma-Jeltsch (Germany). Sir Philip Currie (Great Britain). 


A MEETING OF THE AMBASSADORS OF THE POWERS AT THE AUSTRIAN EMBASSY, CONSTANTINOPLE. 
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LITERATURE. 
“ANTHONY HOPE’S” NEW BOOK. 


Novelists might weil take to heart the lesson suggested 
by the etymology of almost all the words that signify enjoy- 
ment—amusement, diversion, distraction, ecstasy, trans- 
port, etc.—where the root idea is the forgetting, or‘getting 
out of, yourself. What escape from oneself is provid 
by the hard anda sordid realism, the decadent pessimism, of 
the vast majority of modern novels? If you ’take day- 
dreams et hoc genus omne out of the minds of men, says 
Bacon, you leave them poor shrunken things, full of 
melancholy and indisposition, and unpleasing to them- 
selves; and he quotes as from Augustine a description of 
poetry and romanée as ‘‘ Vinum Demonum,”, which, 
though quite worthy of him, is not to be found in the 
works of that Father. Nevertheless, a little of this wine 
of romance to make glad the heart of man, and show him 
all things for the moment couleur de rose, is as wholesome 
as it is exhilarating to the mind. This accounts 
to some extent for the extraordinary popularity of Mr. 
Anthony Hope’s romances, which take us out of ourselves 
and out of our set-grey surroundings, and transport us to 
Utopia. His last, 7'he Heart of the Princess Osra (Long- 
mans, Green, and Co.), is perhaps the most Utopian, and 
also, perhaps, the most quaint, fantastical, and delightful 
of all. The Princess Osra seems to belong properly to the 
East, to ‘‘the land where the cypress and 

myrtle are emblems of deeds that are done 

in their clime,” and to the land also where 


They start a charity, and live royally on the sub- 
scriptions until each nets a lord. Yet we are again and 
again assured of the heroine’s “‘ terrible, uncompromising 
virtue and honesty.”’ Why, she does not even fm ote to the 
hero the existence of her mother until after her marriage. 
As for the hero, he lies unhesitatingly, and behaves like a 
cur and cad to a Gaiety girl he had proposed to. ‘The first 
issue of their marriage is an idiot girl, whose hopeless 
existence converts her mother—who proceeds, through the 
Press, to convert the world—to the Spartan principle of 
the painless extinction of such incumbrances! Altogether, 
** A Serious Comedy ” is an astonishing production, and all 
the more astonishing because of its occasional cleverness. 


Besides its intended auri sacra fames moral, Miss 
Annie Linden’s Gold (John Lane) unconsciously reveals a 
woman’s weakness for the worthless which Hood expresses 


The more the fish the worse the catch, 

The more the eggs the worse the hatch, 

The more the sparks the worse the match, 
’ Is a fact in woman’s history. 


For of all the heroine’s numberless suitors, with the ex- 
ception of her uncle (whom Dutch law allowed to compete 
for her hand) and the hypnotising Termuller, the least 
deserving was the selfish and avaricious hero. This young 
gentleman, though already immensely rich, leaves her to 
struggle on miserably us a governess in a ruffianly house- 
hold, in order to seek a mysterious treasure in the land of 
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crowned and acclaimed Czar of the Western world, a book 
on the characteristics of the future disposer of our des- 
tinies is as opportune as it is interesting. For M. Le Bon 
conclusively demonstrates the identity of the mob charac- 
teristics of a parliament or of a jury with those of a rabble, 
since in each case the subject is hypnotically influenced. 
‘*The most careful observations seem to prove that an 
individual immerged for some length of time in a crowd in 
action soon finds himself—either in consequence of the 
magnetic influence given out by the crowd, or from some 
other cause of which we are ignorant—in a special state, 
which much resembles the state of fascination in which 
the hypnotised individual finds himself in the hands of the 
hypnotiser. The activity of the brain being paralysed in 
the case of the hypnotised subject, the latter becomes 
the slave of all the unconscious activities of his 
spinal cord, which the hypnotiser directs at will. The 
conscious personality has entirely vanished; will and dis- 
cernment are lost. All feelings and thoughts are bent in 
the direction determined by the hypnotiser.” ‘I hose 
characteristics which millenniums of savagery have made 
instinctive in the race submerge mere surface acquisitions 
and distinctions to such a degree that, according to M. le 
Lon, a savant, a sage, or a genius is equally emotional, irre- 
flectivé, irresponsible, and childish in a crowd as the rough 
or the rustic. But, though the individuals of any crowd 
are indistinguishably irrational and impulsive, the crowd 
itself has its distinctive impulses according to the race to 
which it belongs. ‘‘A crowd composed of individuals 

assembled at haphazard, but all of them 

Englishmen or Chinamen, will differ widely 

from another crowd also composed of indi- 





the King’s daughter is so beautiful that all 
who see her love her, and all who love her 
have to stake their lives upon the success 
of their suit. Mr. Hope has even succeeded 
in making us believe —what is a thousand 
times more incredible in the cynical world 
of to-day than it was to Rosalind in Arden— 
that men and women have died for love. 
In truth, the story is a mere procession of 
victims filing pst the Princess, as the 
gladiators passed Caesar — ‘‘ Ave Cesar ! 
Morituri te salutamus ! ’?—and the chief fault 
to be found with it is the rather Duessa-like 
insensibility of the Princess to the number 
and the fate of those who had loved her not 
wisely but too well. When the man whom 
she made happy with her hand at last 
charged her with having loved his pre- 
decessors in different ways, she replies : 
‘* Maybe one heart. can have loved in 
different ways.” But then she suddenly 
looked up at him with a different mis- 
chievous sparkle in her eyes. ‘‘ No, no, 
it was not love. It was the courtiers 
entertained me till the King came.” It |. 
must be admitted, however, that her bearing 
at the time towards each of these suitors 
was perfect ; while the sum of her varied 
experience‘ that different men love dif- 
ferently ’’—is admirably illustrated by the 
character and conduct of each successive 
suitor, from those of Stephen the smith to 
those of the Miller of Hofbau—from the 
sublime to the ridiculous. 





NOTES ON BOOKS. 

Mrs. Field, in Denis (Macmillan and Co.), 
has made an honest but ineffective attempt 
to paint an adequate picture of Ireland in 
the year of the great Famine. The tragedy 
is too big for her powers; and yet, as 
though it were not big enough, she intro- 
duces other troubles of all kinds, and all of 
the dreariest kind, till at the close of the 
story every lover that is not killed off is left 
heart-broken. Nor is the inevitable Irish 
humour, introduced to lighten the sombre- 
ness of the novel, of an exhilarating kind. 
We, at least, could not see the humour of 
a placard over the family vault of the Squire 
bearing 1m large white letters the inscription : 
‘None but lead coffins admitted”; nor even 
that of Denis’s retort to the Squire’s denun- 
ciation of white lies: ‘‘ The streak of colour 
in this one would be no broader than the 
black under your honour’s nail.” ‘* Under 
your nail, perhaps,” replied the master with 
great wrath; and Denis looked pained, as 
well he might when so delicate a point of 
humour was missed. The chief interest in 
the tale turns upon the seduction of Denis’s 
sweetheart by the master; but Denis’s 
condonation of the outrage in consideration 
of a bribe of a hundred pounds is incredible, 
even though he was thus adjured to the infamy by his 
parish priest: ‘‘Go back now, Denis; in the name of God 
and of all the saints, go back and take that money! Bring 
it to me here, for not one hour will I delay before I set 
the wheels of Holy Church in motion to bring blessings 
on you, Denis, and the help you so sorely need,” And his 
Reverence pockets the one Landeed pounds for prayers and 
masses for the girl’s soul and Denis’s and his mother’s! 
Mrs. Field’s hand is too heavy throughout. 


It was hard to think that Mr. Herbert Morrah meant 
seriously his Serious Comedy (Methuen and Co.), and we 
read on to the end in the hope of finding some faint con- 
sciousness on his part of the real characters of the bevy of 
swindlers he holds up to our admiration. A vulgar old 
edventuress, who alludes to the husband she has inveigled 
into marriage as ‘‘ hardly earned money,” after a couple of 
days’ table d’héte acquaintance with the heroine, induces 
her to leave her mother that they may seek their fortunes 
together in London. In London they proceed on the 
principle of Robert Macaire in one of M. Philipon’s 
caricatures—‘‘ Mon ami, le temps de la commandite va 
passer, mais les badands ne passeront pas. Occupons-nous 
de ce qui est éternel. Si nous fassions une reliyion?” 





and a cousin of Sir Henry Hawkins. 
quently at Oxford, where ,he was a scholar of Balliol College. 
ago, and published his first novel, ‘‘ A Man of Mark,’ in 1890. 

shrewd characterisation which distinguish his ‘Mr. Witt’s Widow,” ‘‘The Dolly Dialogues,’ ‘‘ The 
God in the Car,” and other stories of modern life, and the fine romantic flavour of ‘The Prisoner 
of Zenda,” “‘ The Indiscretion of the Duchess,” and “‘The Chronicles of Count Antonio,’’ have won 
him a prominent place among contemporary writers of fiction. A dramatic version of ‘ The 
Prisoner of Zenda” has also achieved a notable success. At the General Election of 1892, 
Mr. Ha vkins unsuccessfully contested South Bucks in the Liberal interest. 





Plito Russell, Baker Sir. et. 


WRITERS OF THE DAY: NO. XIV.—‘“ ANTHONY HOPE,” 


The author of “The Heart of the Princess Osra,” a review of which appears on this page, is known 
in real life as Mr. Anthony Hope Hawkins, being a son of the Vicar of St. Bride’s, Fleet Street, 
Born in 1863, he was educated at Marlborough, and subse- 

He was called to the Bar nine years 
Since then the pleasant vivacity and 


‘Ghosts and Gold,” Moa. ‘‘ Know then,” proclaimed the 
Oracle, ‘‘that when a lump of gold is found as big asa 
horse, that Moa will fall.” The author, however, fearing 
probably a mad European rush for this lump, appends the 
following cautionary note—‘‘ Horses in Moa are very 
scarce, and not bigger than ponies.” After this weighty 
warning she must be held blameless if the lump of gold 
when found turns out to be no bigger than a pony. 
Fortune, being herself a woman, favours the worthless 
hero, while sacrificing to his insane avarice the devoted 
Henk, the chivalrous Serge, and Oentih, a Moan Pocahontas. 
The hero does not, indeed, discover a lump of gold so many 
hands high, but he escapes with his life, and is made happy 
with the hand of the heroine, while all those who showed 
the same devotion to him as he showed in the quest of his 
Holy Graal—the lump of gold—perish miserably in that 
dismal Moan swamp. 


M. Gustave Le Bon’s profoundly suggestive study of the 
poy mind, The Crowd (T. Fisher Unwin), ought to have 
or us an analogous interest to that which a study of 
the character of his Majesty the Czar would have for 
Russians. As no one will question M. Te Bon’s assumption 
that a crowd, organised or unorganised, is the newly 





viduals of any and every description, Lut 
of other races—Russians, Frenchmen, or 
Spaniards, for example.” No doubt M. le 
jon’s conclusions when thus baldly put may 
seem somewhat wild and sweeping, but no 
one who reads all he has to say in their sup- 
port and in their illustration in this fascinat- 
ing book, can dismiss them ag untenable. 


An Unconventional Girl. By W. Rossi. 
(Luwrence and Bullen.)—This book reads 
like the immature work of a clever young 
woman. ‘lhe youth in it is jts best sign, 
and its crudities march with its qualities. 
Miss Rossi’s heroine is an original and in- 
teresting but hardly pleasing type of girl. 
She must have been hard to get on with, 
and that rather by reason of her own 
defects than the faults of other people. Ller 
acquaintance with French novels, though 
perhaps true to life, is hardly to be com- 
mended. This time Miss Rossi has fallen 
between two stools. Her novel is too crude 
for grown-up people, and too daring for 
youth. Yet there is an ardour of imagination 
about Linda, if she be not indeed auto- 
biographical, which makes one feel that with 
experience Miss Rossi will make us realise 
her characters, with their pains and joys. 
The extracts from Linda’s ‘* Meditations in 
Manuscript” give the book an amateurish 
air. Still there is enough of promise in Miss 
Rossi's ‘‘ Unconventional Girl” to make us 
anticipate good work from her in future. 








Georges Mother, By Stephen Crane. 
(Edward Arnold.)— Does this book belong 
to the epoch of ‘‘ Maggie,” or to that of 
‘The Red Badge of Courage”? ‘This, too, 
is realism, but realism of a cruder, less 
impressive sort than is to be found in Mr. 
Crane’s story of soldiering. Nevertheless, , 
it is a rapid and convincing sketch of a 
very commonplace ‘* Rake’s Progress ’’—the 
descent of a young New York working 
man, by means of friendly clubs and 
saloon-haunting, from dignity, self-respect, 
and the estate of a dutiful son to becom- 
ing a ‘‘ tough,” and breaking the heart 
of his old mother. Mr. Crane’s vein of bitter 
irony is to be seen in the maudlin friend- 
ship of the bar-loafers, but in the picture of 
the little brown old mother there is heart 
also. Unaided the book would not make 
Mr. Crane a reputation, except as the writer 
of a more than commonly a temperance 
tract, but it will take nothing from the 
reputation he has established for himself by 
his much greater book. 


Mr. Bourdillon’s Introduction to his 
original spirit-story, Nephele (George Red- 
way), reminds us of the following delightful 
witticism of Heine: ‘‘T sometimes imagine 
that the devil, the nobility, and the Jesuits 
exist only so longas they are believed in. As for the devil, 
it is certainly the case, for only believers have seen him.” 
But this, asserts Mr. Bourdillon, is due ‘ to the simple and 
unalterable fact, to the law of nature as constant as any 
sequence discovered by the scientists, that as soon as men 
cease to believe ina thing it ceases—not to be, but to 
reveal itself to them.” Hence the present scarcity of 
ghosts. Buta spirit which expresses itself only through 
music and drawing, and only during the lifetime of the 
body it tenants, must always, we fancy, have been scarce. 
Nephele is so unorthodox as never once ‘‘ to revisit the 
glimpses of the moon” after her death; but during her 
brief life she unconsciously inspires a young Oxford 
student who had never seen her to draw her face and to 
play mystic music expressive of their mutual but unearthly 
ove. Her earthly love she had given to this student's 
dearest friend, who is disturbed by the mysterious musical 
affinity between his affianced bride and his fellow-student— 
not without reason, since Nephele dies of the excitement 
of playing the mystic tune. It is a strange conception, 
which, however, is so weirdly worked out as to hold our 
interest. May we venture to hint that even an Oxford 
student is incapable of such syntax as ‘‘ which he don’t 
generally do.” 
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THE LADIES’ PAGE. 


DRESS. 





Hurrah! and once again hurrah! I have reached my 
native shores, 1 am in the thick of the fray of fashion, 
I need no longer sit ‘‘up in the north” and wonder as to 
the modes that will be—I know! I have come, I have 
been conquered by the latest fashions as I met with them, 
dallied with them. I believe I was for five hours in the 
large show-rooms of the Maison Jay, where pretty girls 





AN AUTUMN FROCK. 


edification in 
joy with the 
Let me, for 


did walk up and down for my special 
most pretty frocks. Let me share my 
large, and tell all about it. 
instance, chronicle a black velvet gown with a skirt 
fastening over one side with cut steel buttons, ‘he 
pouched bodice showing a collar of black and white striped 
velvet edged with cream-coloured lace bordered with 
little quillings of turquoise velvet ribbons. The waist- 
band at the back of this is fastened with a cut steel buckle 
in most fascinating fashion, and the whole dress is worthy 
of being taken to a wedding at once; when, crowned with a 
large velvet hat of. many black feathers, it might, who 
knows! arrive at the dignity of being described in an illus- 
trated newspaper—but hush, I grow irreverent! A charming 
autumn costume at Jay’s is made of very dark grey 
material invisibly checked, with the bodice set entirely in 
pleats, the frontshowing one reversof pale blue, spangled and 
jewelled, and the other side fastening over with a straight 
fold of blue ard white checked batiste. China buttons put 
the finishing touch to this, which is a most original frock. 
And talking of originality reminds me of an evening dress 
of cerise chiffon here, with a skirt boasting a full-gathered 
flounce edged with sable. A white cloth gown, which, by 
the way, might accompany that black velvet dress to a 
wedding, is hemmed with ermine, and shows a bodice cut 
in one, with long epaulettes embroidered in crewel work in 
white wool traced with silver. 


world at 


An ideal shirt—and which of us does not require such a 
luxury ?—Jay’s have just made of cerise crépe de Chine, 
set into tucks from neck to hem, from shoulder to wrist; 
this pouches slightly over a very deep belt of white satin, 
is finished at the throat with a shirt collar of the crépe de 
Chine, beneath which is tied a large bow of black and white 
striped ribbon. This is just the sort of shirt to wear under 
a fur coat or under a cloth coat, and undoubtedly it was 
made to be worn somewhere, and at once. The same model 
looks just as well in peach colour as it does in cerise—it is 
altogether most desirable. A light grey vicuna gown may 
be written down as desirable too: it has lovely embroidery 
of silver and gold, and a quaintly cut bodice, which displays 
an under-bodice of real lace at the bust and at the waist. 
And then there is that dress illustrated, made of navy 
blue face cloth, the coat braided in fanciful silk braids, 
with the fronts faced with cherry - coloured silk with a 
narrow border of white satin. From the neck falls a 
tulle - and -lace cravat, and a white belt encircles the 


waist. 


Having detailed the most luxurious of styles, I propose, 
with a sudden jump, to wander to the most utilitarian, to 
dilate oymauthotieally upon the newest bed-room dressing- 
gowns, which are made of a stuff known as Pyrenees wool, 
resembling our old friend peau de mouton. This is to be 
found in yarious combinations of colours, powder blue and 
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white, and light grey and heliotrope being, perhaps, the 
most successful; and these dressing-gowns may be met 
in every shape, from the north to the south of the 
Metropolis, trimmed with woollen braids and girdles, 
They must not be confounded with the breakfast-gown ; 
they are merely fit for bed-room wear, and capital at 
that. Short dressing-jackets of the same fabric are also 
cheap to-day, but these are not quite decorative enough to 
excite my admiration. When we put on our dressing- 
jackets it is invariably to do our hair when we stand in 
front of our glass, and under such circumstances I think a 
duty we owe to our self-respect is to dress becomingly. We 
should, for instance, wear a pale pink silk dressing-jacket 
lined with nun’s veiling, trimmed with elaborate frillings 
and laces. No, the new Pyrenees wool is only fit to visit the 
bath-room, excepting, of course, for those among us who 
are, unfortunately, forced to study economy, and to these 
I cannot sincerely recommend the pink satin dressing- 


jacket. 


The tea-gown flourishes again in spite of the abuse it 
suffered from its admirers, and a most delightful gown is 
one now being worn at the Vaudeville by Miss Ward. This 
is of pale blue, accordion pleated, with loose side pieces 
hanging from a lace yoke, a ribbon being passed round the 
waist over which the front pouches slightly, the sleeves 
showing lace up the inner portion of the arm and puffs of 
accordion. pleating at the top. These loose side pieces are 
so becoming and give grace to the wuist. Miss Ward is 
evidently mistress of the art of clothes ; I do not remember 
ever having seen her before, but her frocks earned my 
sincere respect at a glance. One she wore was of fine 
linen, with a bodice showing diagonally run tucks and 
little frills of white lace with a front of white chiffon; it 
was delightful, and her black evening dress glittering with 
silver had charms. I shall make a point of taking a 
special journey to interview her frocks whenever she plays 
in a new piece. 


But in the meantime I must describe that cloak illus- 
trated, which is made of black velvet with an appliqué design 
of green velvet traced with gold and silver thread; the 
high sable collar, falling in points over the shoulders, is 
tied round the neck with a lace scarf—an addition, this, 
which may be noted on many of the best of the winter 
models. 


But I am forgetting to tell you anything about 
millinery—an absurd sin on my part when [ really know 
so much. I know, for instance, that velvet of many colours 
is to be used on all the best hats, excepting those which 
are entirely made of chiffon—a curious notion this latter 
for the winter, but one which obtains. Light coloured felt 
hats are trimmed with very full scarves of chiffon, upon 
which are perched white birds, and black felt hats are 
trimmed with chiffon, which, together with cream-coloured 
lace, is gathered up at one side to make a resting place for 
fearsome fowls, who, like the jay of history, have borrowed 
the plumage of their fellow-birds, which ill becomes them. 
I cannot imagine why a savage-looking cock should be 
invested by order of Queen Fashion with the in- 
congruous decoration of paradise plumes. Report left 
wondering— PAULINA PRY. 


NOTES. 

Even when women have the franchise, it appears they 
cannot arrange matters all their own way, for a Bill that 
has passed second reading in the New Zealand Legislative 
Assembly can never have gained the approval of the lady 
electors; and, in fact, the leader of the women interested 
in public affairs in the colony—Lady Stout— has come 
forward to criticise the Bill very severely. It proposes to 
give the domestic servants of the colony an entire half- 
holiday once a week, all at one time, on a fixed day, and 
provides that any mistress allowing a servant to pursue any 
part of her duties during the hours from one to ten, shall 
be liable to a penalty of £5. Wet or fine, ill or well, the 
servant must be turned out, and the mistress must get the 
tea and cook the dinner herself, or the family must go 
without; sickness, unexpected company in the house, the 
urgent private affairs of the mistress requiring her to leave 
the house and the babies on that day—nothing counts, the 
servant must not be permitted to do her ordinary work. 
even if she be willing. It is a travesty of our Factory and 
Workshop Acts. 


Not far short of this proposal, however, was one accepted 
at the recent Trades Union Congress, when it was resolved 
unanimously that law ought to fix the hours during which 
a domestic servant may be at work at seventy a week. 
Now we all know that, in an ordinarily good place, the 
hard work of the house does not take a servant anything 
like ten hours a day; but we also know that in domestic 
life there is an inevitable liability to be ‘‘on duty” at 
intervals during nearly all the waking hours of the day; 
and a woman choosing domestic labour, whether as a poor 
man’s wife or a servant, has to reckon on occasional work 
during long hours. The working men should begin by 
trying the experiment of a ten hours’ day for domestic 
work in their own homes; let them ‘‘ prohibit the over- 
work” of their own wives first. She who gets “ father’s” 
breakfast, washes and dresses the children, and so on, 
beginning at six o’clock in the morning, must not do any 
work in the house after four in the afternoon! Who will 
undress the youngsters and put them to bed, and get 
the ‘‘ master’s” supper, and clear away after him, and 
who will attend to the baby last thing, and who get 
up when it cries in the night? Ah, that is just the 
question ! 


What is to become of the unhappy Armenian women, 
deprived in thousands not only of their bread-winners, 
like other widows, but also of that accustomed state of 
society and friendly surroundings that temper destitution 
to the widow in ordinary circumstances? It would be 
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easy to find employment as domestic servants in the 
United States for some thousands of them, and it is prob- 
able that the hand of charity would be most beneficially 
employed in emigrating there the miserable remnant of 
the inhabitants of the desolated Armenian villages. The 
difference of language would be as nothing. The unlucky 
American housewife has to grapple with that difficulty all 
the time. American girls will not go out to service, and 
though there are some Irish women- servants, a very large 
proportion of the available girls are foreigners, chiefly 
Swedes, who arrive as absolutely ignorant of the native 
tongue as the Armenian girls could be, and have to be 
taught the names of all common things as well as the 
customs of the homes into which they are taken. 


It would seem, then, as if a specially appropriate and 
readily available way of providing for these unfortunate 
victims would be to help them to emigrate to America. 
But with extraordinary selfishness the inhabitants of the 
United States have made a law that no ‘‘ destitute 
alien” shall come to that vast and much _ under- 
—— land. I heard the other day from a lady who 

ad taken charge of an emigrant girl, and who therefore 

went down to ‘‘Castle Garden,” the place where the 
steerage passengers are required to give an account of 
themselves, a pathetic tale of an Irish father whom she 
saw vainly trying to get a son who had just landed 
admitted to the new country. The futher was a self- 
supporting labourer, and was willing to look after his own 
son; but the lad was a little ‘‘ wake-minded ”—not quite 
fully m possession of his wits. My informant had but 
little doubt that he was able to earn his living in some way, 
but the officials were deaf to all the prayers of the unhappy 
father, and were going to send the lad away from him and 
back to Ireland, under the ‘‘ Destitute Alien Act.” ‘Lhe 
Armenian girls, too, it seems, would come as ‘‘ desti- 
tute aliens,” and it is doubtful if they will be admitted. 
Miss Willard, whois the head of a large organisation of 
temperance women there, is trying to overcome the 
difficulty by appealing to members of her band to them- 
selves promise, and to beg others whom they know to 
undertake, to provide homes and keep the Armenian 
refugees till they get work. It seems particularly cruel 
that the American residents of the present moment should 
arrogate tu themselves the right to keep out of that great 
unfilled tract of the world’s surface any fresh labourers 
other than the élite of that class. The result in the present 
case seems to be that the Armenian refugees will come to 
England, already overcrowded, while America will content 
itself with sympathetic talk and abuse of England for not 
doing more for the Eastern Christians. 


As far as numbers go, at any rate, the German women 
had a great congress last week. All the tickets of 
admission to the meetings have been charged a price for, 
and over a thousand have been actually purchased. It 
appears that the harsh provisions of the new German Code 
are, so far, working for good by awakening interest in the 
laws about women. The Code, though passed by the Reich- 
stag in the summer, does not come into operation till 1900, 
and many German women hope still to get some modifica- 
tion of such of its provisions as those forbidding a married 
woman to make any business contract or own any property 
independent of her husband, and leaving the whole burden 
of the maintenance of an illegitimate child to the mother. 
But, however behind us they are in regard to laws, educa- 
tion of the University type, and social importance generally, 
the German women are in advance of us in industrial 





A BLACK VELVET CLOAK. 


organisation, for they have, in certain institutions fostered 
by the Empress Frederick, provisions of a more complete 
kind than anything here for training in all sorts of 
technical ways, including the science and art of house. 
wifery. On all these topics the Congress dwelt. 


“‘Ronuk” is the name of a new sanitary polish and 
cleanser. It isin the form of a paste (sold in tins), with 
a wholesome and agreeable odour of turpentine, which 
evaporates soon after use. It is very suitable for polished 
or parquet floors, as well as for furniture. Oilcloth and 
linoleum can be made to beara charming gloss by rubbing 
with a little ‘“‘ Ronuk” upon a cloth. It isin every way 
preferable to fluid polishes.—I’Lorence FenwicK- MILLER. 
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| H.R.H, the Prince of Wales 
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| H.R.H. the Grand Duke of 
| Hesse. 


|H.RH. the Grand Duke of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin. 


| H.R.H. the Grand Duke of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz. 
| H.R.H. the Duke of Aosta. 

s | H.R.H. the late Duke of Aosta 


(Ex-King of Spain). 
| H.H. the Khedive of Egypt. 
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Full-Size Breakfast-Dish, with Hot Water Part and Handsome 
Gadroon Mounts. In Prince’s Plate, 24 10s, 
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Soup-Tureen, with handsome Gadroon Mounts. 
In Prince’s Plate. 
Qi-quart ... ... £615 0 4-quart ... ... 28 15 0 
a ee 71 0 Se ees wee 915 0 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS 
POST FREE. 


Full-Size Entrée-Dish, with Handsome Gadroon Mounts. 
In Prince’s Plate, 24. 


Queen Anne Style, Fluted Tea and Coffee Service, with Ebony Handles and Knobs. 












Prince’s Sterling Prince's Sterling 
Plate. Silver. Plate. Silver. 
2}-pint Coffee-Pot ... 23150 ... 27100 | Tea and Coffee Service 212 00 ... £2100 
2-pint Tea-Pot ... ... 850... 6100 | 2-pint Kettle and 
Sugar-Basin ... ... ... 215 . 400 ae. «a ow «60... BO9 
Cream-Jug oe. ee one 2650... & OO! 24-inch Tea-Tray.. .. 8 80... 4500 
GOODS SENT 


TO THE COUNTRY 
ON APPROVAL. 





Dish-Cover, with Handsome Gadroon Mounts. Richly Cut Glass Salad-Bowl. 


c In Prince’s Plate, . a 
oinch 2815 9 | itinch 8 2 6 min, See é With Prince’s Plate Mounts ...  ...22 20 
12-inch $800 16-inch 400 Large size capone, Pe | — With Sterling Silver Mounts .. .. 3 30 
a Medium size... «. 115 0 Vegetable Dish and Drainer, with 3 Divisions. Gadroon Mounts. Servers to Match— 
ONLY LONDON ADDRESSES: Small size vi 112 0 > In Prince’s Plate, 25. Prince’s Plate, 215 0 | Sterling Silver, £3. 


158 to 162, OXFORD ST., W.; & 2, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C. 


MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-ROOMS: THE POYAL WORKS, NORFOLK ST., SHEFFIELD. (‘FACING THE MANSION HOUSE.) 
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CHESS. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Communications for this department should be addressed to the Chess Editor. 


J D R (Macclesfield).—The game was, we thought, quite up to first-class 
standard. 


R Swaryson (Fulham).—The problem to which you refer is No. 2731. 


F Wa..er.—The problem is very fair, but have you considered the effect of 
1. Q to R 3nd, followed by 2. Q takes P!? 


H T Bartey.—There is a dual continuation in your problem, thus: After 
Black plays 1. R takes Kt, 2. R te Q 7th or B to Q 5th (dis ch), ete. 


F Dixor | Peterborough).—There is no mistake. If you will look again, 
you will see your proposed move is im, ossible. 


W Pore.—Write to David Nutt, Strand, who will give you the desired 
information. 

Correct Sotvtiox or Prosiem No. 2730 received from C A M (Penang) ; 
of No. 2735 from AJ Murton (Merthyr) and Rev Armand de Rosset 
Meares (Baltimore); of No. 2737 from G T Hughes, B M Smith, C A Hill 

Liverpool), Dr Waltz (Heidelberg), Dr F St, F E W Adams (Devizes), 
J Lake Ralph (Purley), John M‘Robert (Crossgar), J Hayward (Chester), 
Captain J A Challice (Great Yarmouth), J D Tucker (Leeds), Gertrude 
Timothy, H d’O Bernard, and H 8 Brandreth. 

Correcr Sotvtions or Prosiem No. 2738 received from E G Boys, F Ander- 
son, Dr F 8t, J D Tueker (Leeds), Dr Waltz (Heidelberg), Mrs Wilson 
Plymouth), Alpha, G T Hughes, F James (Wolverhampton), J 8 Wesley 
Exeter), F J Candy, C W Smith (Stroud), H D’O Bernard, R Worters 
Canterbury), H 8 Brandreth (Austria), T Roberts, C E Perugini, Mrs 
Kelly (of Kelly), M Rieloff, W H Williamson (Belfast), W R Raillem, 
W @’A Barnard (Uppingham), F N Braund (Farnham), Frank Proctor, 
F Waller (Luton), T Chown, Shadforth, E P Vulliamy, G J Veal, 
Sorrento, G Bennet (Doncaster), L Penfold, R H Brooks, Bluet, T L 
Gilliespie, Tanderagee, H Le Jeune, and J Bailey (Newark 


PROBLEM No. 2740 
By Mas. W. J. Barr. 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and mate in three moves. 
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Sotvtion or Prostem No. 2737.—By A. F. Mackxeyzis. 
WHITE. BLACK. 
1.P to K B3rd Any move 

2. Mates accordingly 





CHESS IN CLIFTON. 
Game played in the Amateur Tournament between 
Messrs. W. H. Gunsvon and C. J. Lamperr. 
(Irregular Opening.) 
waite (Mr.G.) srack (Mr.L.) | wire (Mr.G.) srack (Mr. L.) 
1. P to K 4th P to Q B 3rd | 14. B to Kt 3rd P to K 5th 
2. P to Q 4th P to Q 4th 15. Kt takes P P takes Kt 
3. P takes P P takes P | 16. Q takes Kt R takes Q 
4.KttoK B3rd KttoQB3rd | Wedo not think Black makes the best of 
5. P to B ard Kt to B 3rd his game here. The sacrifices by White are 


. P > re ¢ oretty, but a more reasonable continuatior 
6. B to Q 3rd Pto K Kt 3rd | Sor Black is surely B toK R eth, followed. 


Not strong, but always leading to inter- | perhaps, by B takes K Kt P, but the posi- 
esting play. | tion is complicated, and the ending almost 
7. Castles B to Kt 2nd | amusing. 
8. R to K sq Castles 117. Rtakes R (ch) Bto Bsq 
9.QKttoQ2nd Ktto K sq | 18. B to R 6th B to K 3rd 
19. R takes R Kt to Q x 


cnt fo 2 Sad hes points worthy Lien Bio Bath QoQ and 


- } 21. K kes P if 2 
10. Kt to B sq Q to Q 3rd | 22. RtoK eg. K to Koad 
11. Q to K 2nd P to B ad 193" R takes Kt Q takes R 
12. Kt to K 3rd K to R sq 24. R takes B B to K 2nd 
White threatened Kt takes Q P. 25. B to K 5th K to R 3rd 
13. B to B 2nd P to K 4th 26. R takes B Resigns 


Another game in the same tourney played between Messrs. H. E. Arxins 
and J. H. Bake. 
Scotch Game.) 
waite (Mr.A.) sack (Mr. B.) | WHITE (Mr. A.) BLACK (Mr. B.) 


. P to K 4th P to K 4th contrast with that of White, and he pro- 
®.KttoK Bard KttoQBsrd_ | ‘ds in fine style. 
3. P to Q 4th P takes P 13. R to K sq 
-BtoQB 4th BtoB 4th 14. B to K 3rd 
5. P to B 3rd Kt to B 3rd 15. Kt to Q 2nd 
6. P to K 5th P to Q 4th 16. P to K B 4th 


c : - 17. B takes B 
-BtoQ KtSth Ktto K 5th 18. K to R sq Q takes B 


The variation to this point may well be/| 19. Kt takes Kt P takes Kt 


commended to the attention of the student. | . = r 6 
It appears to give a fairly even game. 20. Q toKt3rd(ch) R to B 2nd 
K to R.sq seems the obvious and natural 


= 


Q Rto K sq 
B to Q 3rd 

Q to R 5th 

B takes P 

Q to B 7th (ch 


- 





8. Kt takes P Castles move. The game isa curious illustration 
9 Btakes Kt P takes B of how a won position may be thrown 
10. Castles P to B 3rd away. In the present instance the cul- 
minating error is, of course, move 26. 
A good and strong move. White obvi- | 21. Q R to Q sq P to K 6th 
onaly a nothing by replying with Kt 22. Pto K R3rd P to QB 4th 
23. Q to R 4th R to Kt sq 
11. P takes P Q takes P 24. Q takes B P takes Kt 
12. P to B 3rd B to R 3rd 25. P takes P Q to K 5th 


Also very excellent play. Black now 26. Q to K 2nd R to B7th 
has a well-developed game, quite in | 27. Q takes R tesigns. 


We learn with much regret the death of Mr. E. Freeborough, of Hull, 
the celebrated composer and unalyst. His contributions to the game, in one 
form and another, were very numerous, and were always characterised by 
the most painstaking efforts after accuracy and careful attention to details. 
“Chess Openings, Ancient and Modern” was the work with which his name 
was _chiefly.associated, to which may. be added “‘ Chess Endings,’’ his most 
recent publication. 








No less than sixty-one applications for the anxious 
post of chief officer of the Metropolitan Fire Brigade have 
now been made to the Fire Brigade Committee of the 
London County Council, but it is not expected that the 
successor of Captain Sexton Simonds will enter upon his 
duties before the New Year. One of the first of those duties 
will probably be the presentment to the Council of a petition 
for improyed terms of service which has lately been promoted 
by the men of the Brigade. This petition is being drawn. up 
by delegates, after much conference and deliberation. 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


The will (dated June 28, 1895) of Mr. William Campbell, 
a member of the Legislative Council of Victora, of 
19, Portman Square, who died on Ang. 20, was proved 
on Sept, 15 by inlay Campbell and Allan Campbell, the 
sons and exeoutors, the value of the personal estate 
in England being £421,617, ‘The testator gives annuities 
of £3000 to his daughter, Lady Jean Wilson ; £500 to his 
sister, Mrs. Mitchell; £150 to his sister-in-law; £50 to 
Mrs. Jane Wauchope; and £25 to the widow of his 
deceased brother Finlay Campbell. He further bequeaths 
£900 to William Campbell, son of his brother George 
Campbell; £400 each to Emily, the daughter of his 
brother George, and to his niece Jessie Morrison ; £800 
each to his nephews John McGregor and Finlay Campbell ; 
£600 each to his three nieces, the daughters of his brother 
Archibald Campbell; £1000 to his friend and agent, the 
Hon. John Greham, of Melbourne; £1000 to his cousin, 
William Allan; and £100 to his coachman, Samuel Bird, 
if in his service at the time of his death. He directs the 
residue of his real and personal estate, including property 
in the colonies of New South Wales, Victoria, South 
Australia, Queensland, and North-West Canada, to be 
divided into one hundred parts, and he leaves thirty-three 
parts thereof to his son Finlay, twenty-eight parts to his 
son Allan, twenty-three parts to his daughter: Mrs, Christina 
Gardner, and the remaining sixteen parts to his daughter 
Mrs. Catherine Anderson. 


The will (dated Nov. 5, 1894) of Mr. Elias Dorning, of 
Pendlebury Cottage, Pendlebury, and of Manchester, civil 
and mining engineer, who died on July 18, was proved in 
the Manchester District Registry on Sept. 4 by Herbert 
Dorning and Arthur Harry Dorning, the sons, and James 
Kevan, the executors, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to £157,766. The testator bequeaths £3500 
and all his household furniture, pictures, plate, carriages, 
horses, and live and dead stock to his wife, Mrs. Mary 
Dorning, and she is to have the use, rent free, of Pendle- 
bury Cottage for eighteen months. The residue of his 
property he leaves, upon trust, to pay thirty-four hundredths 
of the income thereof to his wife, for hfe or widowhood, 
and during such time twenty-four hundredths of the 
income, each to his sons Herbert and Arthur Harry, and 
the remaining eighteen hundredths to his daughter, Mrs. 
Alice E. Bazley. Should Mrs. Dorning marry again, she 
is to receive the income of £10,000. Upon her death or 
remarriage the ultimate residue is to be divided into one 
hundred parts, of which he leaves thirty-eight parts each to 
his two sons, and twenty-four, upon trust, for his daughter. 


The will (dated Dec. 13, 1895), with a codicil (dated 
May 7, 1896), of Mr. William Fane de Salis, J.P., a Count 
of the Germanic Empire, of Dawley Court, Uxbridge, and 
Teffont Manor, Wilts, formerly Chairman of the P. and O. 
Steam-ship Company, and also of the London Chartered 
Bank of Australia, who died on Aug. 3, was proved on 
Sept. 16 by Rodolph Fane de Salis, the nephew, one of the 
surviving executors, the value of the personal estate in 
England being £137,514. The testator bequeaths £1000 to 
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HUMAN NOBLENESS! 


Every Noble Crown is, and on Earth will for ever be, 


A CROWN OF THORNS. 


T. CARLYLE. 


The Victorian Reign is Unparalleled in the History of the World for its National Happiness, 
Intelligence, Prosperity, and Morality. 


WHO BEST CAN SUFFER, BEST CAN DO.sz20.. 





Oh! ever thus, from childhood’s hour, I never nursed a dear gazelle, 
I’ve seen my fondest hopes decay; To glad me with its soft black eye, 
I never loved a tree or flower But when it came to know me well, 
But ’twas the first to fade away. And love me, it was sure to die.—Moore. 


The Unspeakable Grandeur of 
the Human Heart, 

The drying up of a single tear, 
has more Honest Fame 
than shedding SEAS OF 
GORE!!! 


What is Ten Thousand 
Times more Horrible 
than REVOLUTION or 


WAR ? 


OUTRAGED 
NATURE! 


“O world! 
O men! What are ye, and our 
best designs, 
That we must work by crime 
to punish crime, 
And slay, as if death had but 


‘What is Ten Thousan1 Times 
more terrible than Revolution 
or War? Outraged Nature. 
She kills, and kills, and is never 
tired of killing till she has 
taught man the terrible lesson 
he is slow to learn— that Nature 
is only conquered by obeying 
her. . . . Man has his courtesies 
in Revolution and War: he 
spares the woman and child. 
But Nature is fierce when she 
is offended. She spares neither 
Woman nor Child; She has 
no pity, for some awful but most 
good reason. She is not allowed 
to have any pity. Silently she 
strikes the sleeping child with 
as little remorse as she would 
strike the strong man with the 
musket or the pickaxe in his 
hand. Oh! would to God that 
some man had the pictorial 
eloquence to put before the 
Mothers of England the mass 
of preventable suffering, the 
mass of preventable agony of 
mind which exists in England 











this one gate.’’— Byron. = SS S22 Se ————————— vear after vear.’’—Kingsley. 
PREVENTION! . 
After very extensive and careful observation, extending over a period of fifty years, I am UGE BLUNDER.—This age, in many points great and intelligent, spends large sums of 
perfectiy satisfied the true cause of fever is a disordered condition of the liver. The office of the liver money in legal strangling of those who cause their fellows violent death, the result of 


; leanse » CAVE j > > ets “4 » liver is rorkine ° _ ‘ pe " . 
is to cleanse the blood as @ scavenger might sweep the streets. W hen the liver is not working ignorance and a want of control over the passions, while we calm/y allow millions to die of, and 
properly, a quantity of effete matter is left floating in the blood. Under these circumstances, , 


should the poison germ of fever be absorbed, then the disease results; on the contrary, any one | hundreds of millions to suffer from, various preventable diseases, simply for want of a proper 

whose liver and other organs are in a normal condition may be subjected to precisely the same | Sanitary tribunal. The most ordinary observer must be struck with the huge blunder. 

conditions as to the contagious influences, and yet escape the fever. This, I consider, explains 

ee — ao ap that some yey! who = eS eae eee f OW TO PREVENT PREMATURE DEATH FROM DISEASE.—USE ENO’S 
“4 ¥ , > ve > ver 4 . re > Tv § Se. » sc. ad. 7 7 ° ° . ° es ‘ ° ° 

favourable for the development of fever, who in fact live in the very midst of it, escape unscathec ‘FRUIT SALT.’ It is, in truth, a Family Medicine Chest in the simplest, yet most 

rhis being the case, the importance of keeping the liver in order cannot be over-estimated ; and [I | . : : ; ‘ : Ps et 

have pleasure in directing attention to my ‘FRUIT SALT,’ which, in the form of a pleasant potent, form. Instead of being lowering to the system, this preparation is in the highest degree 

. ° we ’ ’ . ° : . : ss * as : : : *) 

beverage, will correct the action of the liver, and thus prevent many disastrous consequences ; not | invigorating, and the effect in giving tone to the system and aiding digestion is most striking. It 

only as an efficient means of warding off fevers and malarious diseases, but as a remedy for and | ought to be kept in every bed-room in readiness for any emergency ; without such a simple 

preventive of = “4° coe noe constipation, a a of et — capa precaution the jeopardy of life is immensely increased. The action of the ‘FRUIT SALT’ is 
. op res » . aa) 3 » , > rE or > “4 re ° ° ° ° 1 2 ° ° » 

skin eruptions, giddiness, heartburn, &c. If its great value in keeping the body in health were | entirely in accordance with nature ; its use is imperatively necessary to the enjoyment of perfect 

universally known, no family would be without a supply. In many forms of scarlet fever, or at the caalt ont te Sinem f life (v j t pote Bn eaten) D come tet 6 ei I 

commencement of any fever, ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ acts as a specific. No one can have a| @a!th and the prolongation of life (you cannot ove rstate its value), and some day it will be 

simpler or more efficient remedy ; by its use the poison is thrown off and the blood restored to its acknowledged by the whole world to be the greatest blessing bestowed upon man for the prevention 

healthy condition. of disastrous diseases. 


ONLY TRUTH CAN GIVE TRUE REPUTATION—ONLY REALITY CAN BE OF REAL PROFIT.—The SECRET of SUCCESS—STERLING HONESTY of PURPOSE—WITHOUT IT LIFE IS A SHAM 
The value of ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ cannot be told. Its success in Europe, Asia, Africa, America, Australia, and New Zealand proves it. 


THERE IS NO DOUBT THAT where it has been taken in the Earliest Stages of a Disease it has, in innumerable instances, PREVENTED 
what would otherwise have been a SEVERE ILLNESS. The Effect of ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT’ upon a Disordered and Feverish Condition ot 
the System is SIMPLY MARVELLOUS. It is, in fact, NATURE'S OWN REMEDY, and an UNSURPASSED ONE. 
CAUTION. Examine each Bottle and see the Capsule is marked ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ Without it you have been imposed upon by WORTHLESS Inmitations 
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\ © 1384, REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 
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his nay William de Salis Filgate ; £8000 to his niece 
Henrietta Penelope Filgate; £5000 to his said nephew 
eee a conditional £200 to his niece M: argaret ; £5000 
to the Hon. Margaret, L: ady Stepney ; £1500 to Eleanor, 
Lady Leighton; £5000 to Georgina Garratt; £500 to 
Georgina ‘Hamilton : £10,000 eac h to his nephews Com- 
mander William Fane de Salis, R.N., and the Rev. Charles 
Fane de Salis; £1500 to Ms ary Drake; £500 to Melian 
Stawell; £20 to the poor of Harlington ; £20 for the poor 
of Teffont ; £200 to his executor; all family pictures and 
busts and relics or accounts of w: underings in the South 
Sea Islands, China, Australia, and the East, and the 
busts of his father and mother, to his wife, for life, and 
then, upon trust, for the person in receipt of the rents of 
the Portnall Park Estate, to devolve as heirlooms: and 
legacies to servants. He further bequeaths £500 to the 
Cottage Hospital at Harlington, built by him and his 
friend, the late John Derby Allcroft; and he directs his 
executor, at the request of his wife, to pay £800 Two-and- 
a-Half per Cent. Consols towards the maintenance of the 
suid hospital, end £800 Two-and-a- Half a Cent. Consols 
a w the maintenance of the almshouses Teffont, erected 
by him and his wife. He gives all the land in the county 
of Northumberland, New South Wales, held by them on a 
joint account, to the Hon. John Stewart; 460 acres in the 
ae of Alnwick, in the same county, for the use of the 
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is to be realised and invested in the purchase of lands and 
hereditaments in England; and £300 per annum of the 
income is to be paid to his brother the Hon. Leopold Fane 
de Salis, member of the Upper House of Parliament, New 
South Wales; subject thereto the said Australian ve r- 
ties are to go to his wife for life; then to his brother the 
Rev. Henry Jerome Augustine de Salis for life, and are 
then settled on his said brother's eldest son. The residue 
of the personal estate is to be laid out in the purchase of 
land and hereditaments in England, and the same and all 
his real estate in England and Ireland are left to his 
wife for life. At her death his land at Sutton Mande- 
ville, and Teffont Manor, Wilts, with the furniture 
and effects at the latter place, and a sum not exceed- 
ing £5000 are to go to his nephews Richard, Walter, 
and Gerald and his nieces, the children of Maurice 
Keatinge and Ellen Flora, his wife, as his (testator’s) 
wife shall by will or codicil appoint ; his land at Hilling- 
ton, Hayes, and Dawley Court, Middlesex, with the 
furniture and effects, and £20,000, are to go to his brother 
Leopold, his brother Henry Jerome Augustine, and his 
children, and the children and grandchildren of his 
deceased be a Henry and his deceased sister Catherine, 

Lady de Tabley, as his wife shall in like manner appoint ; 

and the land and hereditaments in the counties of Middlesex 
and Armagh authorised to be purchased, if and when 


NEWS” 


Maitland Hospital, New South Wales; and 100 acres 
for the use of the hospital in or near Tamworth, in. the 
said county. The remainder of his Australian properties 





purchased in the lifetime of his wife, to the children of 
his brothers and sister as his wife shall also appoint. Any 
part of these properties not appointed by his wife, and the 
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ultimate residue of all his property, he settles upon his 
brother Henry Jerome Augustine, and then upon his 
second son, Cecil Fane. By the codicil the testator 
directs that although his wife may pres him 
(which happened) any appointments made by her by will or 
codicil are to take effect the same as if she survived him. 


The. will (dated May 11, 1892), with two codicils 
(dated March 2 and June 23, 1896), of Mr. Henry Branston, 
of The Friary, Newark-on-Trent, who died on July 4, was 
ywroved at the District Registry, Nottingham, on Aug. 7 
SS George Henry Branston, the son, and Francis Roper 
Larken, “two of the executors, the value of the personal 
estate being £116,777. The testator gives £7000, upon 
trust, for his daughter, Mrs. Harriette Elizabeth Broad- 
bent; £6000, upon trust, for his daughter, Mrs. Margaret 
Helen Banner; £5000 each, upon trust, for his daughters, 
Mrs. Emily Sarah Warwick and Mrs. Eliza Gertrude 
Warwick; £5000, upon trust, for Richard Huskinson 
Warwick and the children by his deceased wife, Florence ; 
£1000, upon trust, to the Vicar and Churchwardens of the 
parish church, Newark, for repairing and beautifying the 
said church; £1000 to the Newark Town and County 
Hospital; £1000 to his nephew, Henry Hall Pranston ; 
£500 to Edith Mary Smith; £200 to his housekeeper, and 
£100 each to his executors. ‘The residue of his real and 
personalestate he leaves to his son, George Henry Branston. 

The will (dated Noy. 30, 1889) of Mr. Henry Woolley, 
of 3, §t. James’s Place, Piccadilly, who died on Aug. 19, 











first rate breakfast? A 
really good breakfast 
demands most intelligent 
consideration. It is quite 
as important a mea 
as dinner, perhaps 
more so, forgg@ 
the majority of 8 ’ 
people partake 
of a light, andy 
often ill-chosen, 
luncheon at noon and 
are therefore almost 
entirely dependent 
upon their breakfasts 
during the whole of, 
the day’s activity. 

It thus becomes 
very important that 
breakfast consist of, or 
plenty of 
wholesome, appetizing food, 
and that it be of such ay 2 
nature as to permit of easy 
digestion and assimila- 
tion, for when the brain or 
muscles are actively em- 


Quaker ous 


Sotp ONLy IN 2 Le. PacKaGes 


You, Madam! 


| 

Do you not often find it | ployed there is lack of blood 
| very difficult to plan a reall 
| 


l for the proper performance 
f these functions. 

herefore make your 
Mm breakfast a careful stu- 
and see to it that it 




























uirements of 


a good break- 


appetizing 


in its fra- 
erant deli- 
Pcacy, whole- 
ome in the 
me, and so 
digested that 
with every 
» too, it is 
asily and quickly 
ed, and besides 
is economical. 
plenty of reasons 
why you should have Quaker 
Oats every morning, but not 
one why you should not. 
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ALL GOODS SOLD AT WHOLESALE PRICES. Desig™ are exact size, and all Goods sent freeand Safeby Post. Illustrated Catalogue of Novelties in Jeweller 


d Mereh 6. Grand Motel Bai! dings» Trafalgar Square, W.C., give highest Prices for Precious Stones, Seeond- Hand Jewellery, and a Gold, 
PES. Ae whe ~~ ts Mand Articles. This has been 2 enceessfa! Department with the Assoc! many years. Anything sent to them receives attention by retarn of post. 
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, Silver, and Electro Plate (3000 seernationsd Post Free, 





New Diamond 
of Hearts. Ruby 





and ae 








Best Gold Brooch, Diamond Head. £ _. with R a y 7a 
Buby or Sapphire, £1 7s, 6d. ; or with Pearl,’£1 5s, Diamond 
Pendaan 
cont aining 3 Diam rads an 


New Arrow and Tie Brooch, or Hair-Ornament, 
set with Choice Brilliants, 
£52 10s. 















ond centre, 26 1 rger 
sizes, £12 BE 15_15s., New Double- 
1 103, Choice Heart Brooch, = 
whole 1 containing Sie ly 
18-ct. Gold 6£1 15s. for above, £5 5s. 13 Rubies or sap- 






New Moonstone & Diamond 
able Bangle and Brooch, 





New Pattern Brooch, 18 Brilliants, 3 Rubies or 
Sapphires, and 2 Whole Pearls, £5 5s. 





Wew Pattern Brooch, 3 Rubies or “apphiies, 
2 whole Pearls, 9 Brilliants, aud : lose 
Diamonds, £3 lis. 


Diamond-Cutting Factory, Amsterdam. 


phires & 27 Bril- 
liants, ‘ nt 
~~ mm 2 ae <i) Diamond 
CS" 8. Me 7 : B Partri 
2 Mer fod Scart- 
£3 






Handsome nt, contain- 

Clue Drtiane Closter Pendant. Haare ne Kroes tn ss 
Hair Ornament, £95. Brooch of Hairpin ; Stones set trans- 

parent, £17 15s. ‘An Oval Pendant, New Best G 


Others in stock up to £500. same pattern, same price. 





















whole Pearl ends, 





ice 
si Emer wT 4 
~ and Emerald Centre and Circle Broo 
> Bnilliants and Rubies. . a." a 










13 Brilliants eis } Rubies or Sapphires, £8 17s. 6d. 


Pine Diamond Pendeot £38. HE ASSOCIATION OF DIAMOND MERCHANTS, JEWELLERS, AND SILVERSMITHS. 
6,GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON, W.C, 


jal Oxidised Silver Safety Rrooch, com- 


plete with Oxidised Steel Keyless W 


£1 10s.; or with raised gold | 





Similar Watch and RB: 
Secon 
Ribbon Be 





Bracelet, containing 


Our § 


Brooch, Centreg 
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Telegraphic Address: “ Ruspoli, London.” 
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Horse-Hetion~ 
Saddler 


PERSONALLY ORDERED BY 


H.R.H, THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 


Her Excellency the Crnntess of Aberdeen 


write ‘That the Saddle has given her complete 
satisfac tion.”” 








SUBSTITUTE for Horse-Riding are: 


degree that Horse-Riding does. 


SS. It Invigorates the system by bring- | 
ing all the VITAL ORGANS into 
INSPIRITING ACTION. 


It acts directly upon the CIRCULA- 
TION, and prevents STAGNATION 
OF THE LIVER. | 


It is a Complete Cure for OBESITY, | 
HYSTERIA, and GOUT. | 


* x 
] as LANCET: “Both the expense and difficulty | | 
ie ' | 


of riding on a live horse »re avoidel. The 
invention is very ingenious.”’ 
FIELD: 


trying one 


» Vif 





“We have had an opportunity of 

of Vicor’s Horse-Action Saddles, 
and found it very like that of riding on a 
horse ; the same muscles are brought into 
play as when riding.”’ 

WORLD: “It is good for the figure, good 


for the ce PB ng and especially good for 
health.’ 























—— SMOKE THE CELEBRATED — 


‘PIONEER’ 


SWEETENED JOBACCO. 


ew 








KNOWN i OVER THE WORLD. 
MANUFACTURED 


wri RICHMOND CAVENDISH CO.,LTD. 


AT THEIR BONDED WORKS, LIVERPOOL. 


Sold by all First-Class Tobacconists at Home and Abroad, | 
1 and 2 ox. Packets, and 4 2, and 1 lb. Tins. | 


















In HALF-HOOP, MARQUISE, GIPSY, 


and all other Designs, Set with 


| BRILLIANTS, EMERALDS, PEARLS, RUBIES 
SAPPHIRES, OPALS, TURQUOISE <¥ 


Or Purest Quvatity. 
| 5000 
| To Choose from at 
Maker's Cash Prices. 


SELECTIONS 
SENT ON 
APPROVAL. 









SIZE-CARDS 
SENT FREE. 





Old Jewellery and Watches 
Taken in Exchange. 


LARGEST STOCK OF RINGS IN THE WORLD. 


In.ustratep Book Post Fres. 


J. W. BENSON, 


Watchmaker and Jeweller to H.M. the Queen and Royal Family. 


Steam Factory: 62 & 64, LUDGATE HILL; 


And 28, ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C,, & 25, OLD BOND ST., W., LONDON. 

















The ADVANTAGES of this UNIQUE | 


| 


It Promotes Health in the same | 
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By permission of the Proprietors of Puncn 


«Two years ago I used your soap, since when 
I have used no other.” 
-Punch, April 26th, 1884. 





and and CLOCK 


cat eg 
youn BROADWOOD SONS’ io WALKER, WATCH 
PIANOPORTES MAKER, 
For SALE, HIRE, or oa SERES YEARS’ SYSTEM 77. ot tpl And 230, Rie +#ENT a 
Hy he Cornhill’ Silv Crystal-f: » Keyl ess Lever. Watch, w = 
45 nd Paine forte 2 rronometes mg anc £3 ae Be say a A Watches, fro 
JouN” TOAD WOOD and SONS, 10 10s, Chi Clo cks ety 
Great Pulteney Street ¢ adil ly Circ ndon, W. Titus stre sted C stale gue oft We ate she san 1d Clo cks he Speen, sent free. 
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Ove SIR WALTER RALEIGH WAS SOOTHING HIS MIND 
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ie CIGARETTES. 


None Genuine without our Name on each Cigarette ! 
TADDY & CO., Minories, London. 
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was proved on Sept. 21 by Miss Laura Wolley, the sister 
and sole executrix, the value of the personal estate being 
£59,862. ‘The testator leaves all his property to his said 
sister for her own absolute use and benefit. 

The will (dated Jan. 25, 1881) of Mr. Robert Hill 
Pinhey, formerly one of the Justices of the High Court of 
Justice, Bombay, of Sylvester House, Upperton Road, 
Eastbourne, who died on Aug. 21, was proved on Sept. 15 
by Mrs. Mary Ann Pinhey, the widow, one of the 
executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to 
£18,429. The testator gives and bequeaths all his estate 
and effects whatsoever and wheresoever to his wife. 

The will, in his own handwriting, dated Simla, India, 
Sept. 26, 1873, of Sir Robert Stuart, of 25, Kensington 
Gardens Terrace, retired Chief Justice of the North- 
Western Provinces of India, who died on Aug. 26, was 
proved on Sept. 21 by Dame Annie Stuart, the widow and 
sole executrix, the value of the personal estate amounting 
to £13,419. The testator leaves his estate, Glenhead, 
Stirlingshire, and all other his property, both real and 
personal, to his wife absolutely. 

The will (dated June 11, 1894), of the Rev. Richard 
Norris Russell, of The Grange, Chalfont St. Peter, Bucks, 
Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, who died on June 13, 
was proved on Sept. 22 by Richard Harold Russell, the 
son, the Right Hon. Charles George, Earl of Egmont, and 
Captain Algernon Heneage Drummond, the executors, 
the value of the personal estate being £17,931. The 
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testator directs that all the securities, shares, bonds, and 
personal property held by Messrs. Drummond in the 
names of his trustees, the Earl of Egmont and Thomas 
Cooke Trench, are to be divided into five parts, and gives 
two parts thereof to his son, Richard Harold, und one part 
each to his daughters, Alice Louisa Lillian, Helena 
Margaret, and Mary Caroline. He leaves The Grange, 
with all the personal property both inside and outside, to 
his son, and he appoints him his residuary legatee. 

The will of the Hon. Mary Caroline Eykyn, of Gayton 
House, Gayton, Northampton, who died on Sept. 25, 1895, 
was proved on Sept. 4 Roger Eykyn, the husband, 
Richard Stephen Taylor, and Arthur Eykyn, the executors, 
the value of the personal estate being £4753. 








The international strike movement has found sup- 
porters in the dockyards of Hamburg, where a general 
strike has been declared among the numerous labourers 
emp!_yed in the unloading of corn and other imports. 
Many vessels are now lying idle, and in certain cases the 
crews of the vessels are themselves undertaking the strikers’ 
duties, but no outside labour has yet been called in by the 
shipping agents. Most of the British vessels affected by 
the temporary paralysis of the ordinary dock labour belong 
to the Shipping Federation, and, if the strike continue, 
they will probably appeal to that body to intervene in 
their interests. 
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ART NOTES. 


The Photographic Salon, which makes its home at the 
Dudley Gallery, sustains the object held in view by its 
promoters of giving emphasis to the pictorial qualities of 
photography. In this respect, so far as landscape work is 
concerned, the present year’s exhibition fully justifies the 
claims of the artists to have placed photography on a 
higher artistic level than it at one time held. At the same 
time, those who are not blinded by prejudice will admit 
that the limitations of photography are obvious, and that 
there is a broad line of separation between it and the 
painter’s or the etcher’s art. The photographer, how- 
ever adept in posing his figures and groups, can never 
infuse into them more than his models provide, and this 
moral is plainly enforced by the series of studies exhibited 
by Mr. Shapoor N. Bhedwar, illustrating the story of a girl 
who, renouncing the world, gives herself up to the service of 
the temple (134-141). In the hands of a great painter the 
conflicting emotions through which the damsel passes 
would have taxed his powers to the utmost; and had he 
failed in some scenes to give adequate expression to the 
doubts, the hopes, and the ecstasy of the neophyte, it 
would have been from no fault of his model, but because 
his own power of expression fell short. In the present 
case, while giving Mr. Bhedwar credit for complete mastery 
of his art, it is impossible to see in his work more than 
skilful posing and arrangement. In dealing, however, 
with mere studies of figures or portraits of persons, no 
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A Toilet Powder for the 
Complexion, 
Also for the Nursery, 


Roughness of the Skin, 

after Shaving, Ac. 

Hygienic, and pre yo 
pared with Pure oS 








and Harmless 
Materials, 


who use them speak with un- 


blades, 
Grinding. 
SS bounded enthusiasm of their capacities, and are unani- 


All 


mous in saying that with no other Razors 
can they obtain such a remarkably 

Easy, Pleasant, 
Luxurious Shave as wi 
these. Every one is fully 
Warranted, and bears 

| registered Trade Mark and 
name of Maker, A. 

PRICE Ss. each ; with Four Blades, in 


and ectly 





Hunyadi Janos 


BEST AND SAFEST NATURAL APERIENT. 


25 Years’ Success in the United Kingdom. 
Recommended and Prescribed by Medical Men everywhere. 


“HUNYADI JANOS has established itself in favour with leading physicians and therapeutists of 
. — every country, whose testimonies bear witness to its action as a speedy, sure, and gentle Aperient for 
ARBENZ’S Mandarin Roser = interchangeable | ordinary use. It is remarkably and exceptionally uniform in its composition, and free from defects 
are GOOD RAZORS, and never require | incidental to many other Hungarian Bitter Waters.”—Bririsn Mevicat Jourwau, Aug. 30, 1884. 
PROFESSOR VIRCHOW, the celebrated Berlin Physician, says that “HUNYADI JANOS” has 
always given him prompt and satisfactory results, and he considers it to be “one of the most valuable 
of the Curative Agents at our disposal.” 
gA UTION.—Every Bottle bears the Signature of the Proprietor, ANDREAS SAXLEHNER. 





sapene, Jougne, France. Prices, 


andsome Case, 98. From 











| Glasgow Agents, McPuersow Bros., Cutlers, Argyle Street, 
| and all Dealers, or if any difficulty from L. ARBENZ, 


33, Ludgate Hill, Birmingham; introducer of the original 





f and onl enuine, really good, Gem Air Guns. Ask for 
Se'Fheee That, ARBENT'S “ EM" Guns, and beware of Worthless Imitations. 












BLANCHE, 
WATURELLE, 
RACHEL. 

To be had of all Perfumers, 
Chemists, &c. 

Wholesale— 
R. HOVENDEN & SONS, 
Berners St.,W., & City Rd., E.C.,London. 

















6° WACKENZ/ e's | 
* WARSENICAL ~ > 
To y+ =2 


Produces a LOVELY COMPLEXION, and cures Spots, 
les, Freckl.s.—Perfectly Harmless. 
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(, BICHLER 


Fine Art Establishment, 
BERLIN, N.W. 


Bust of Girl von Lille 


Wax Polychrome, M. 40. 





Illustrated Catalogue of Sculptures 
Post Free on Application. 





“But be sure they are CARTER’S.” 


CARTER’S LITTLE LIVER PILLS are widely @ 
counterfeited. It is not enough to ask for “ Little i 
Liver Pills.” CARTER is the important word, and 
should be observed on the outside wrapper; other- 
wise the Pills within cannot be genuine. Do not take 
any nameless “ Little Liver Pills” that may be offered, 


But be sure they are CARTER’S. 
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Mr. Frank Cooper, Miss 
Box Office (Mr, J 
Seats also boo 


Genevieve Ward 
Hurst) open daily 10 to 4 
sed by Letter or Telegram 
VE 
4 Licensee, Mr. CHARLES HAWTREY 
Managers menaes, HENRY DANA and H. J. 
EVERY EV es at 6.16, the Musical ( 
INTE A .O 
THE G ENU INE sur Ess OF THE DAY 
MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY at 2.30. 


N OORE AND BURGESS 
4 ST. JAMES'S HALL, Regent Street and Piccadilly, W. 
Matinées Mondays, 
Fridays. Book- 
Brovenu 


WILDE 
medy, 


Magnificent Ir + jo ease 
Wednesdays, Saturdays 
ings Tree's and L eatin. ‘ 


NDIA AND 
EARL’S COURT 
WEST 


Main Entrance: LILLIE ROAD, 


Indian, Cingalese, and Burmese Palaces 


Nightly at 8, and 
3 Plantation" Songs 
seneral Manager, Mr. I 


CEYLON EXHIBITION, 


BROMPTON, 


Colonnades, Lake Jungle, Gardens and Stree 
Artizans, Performers, and Illusionist 
Fiv 
Grenadiers Coldstreams 
Venanzi's Orchestra, and others 
Mr. Imre Kiralfy’s 
(ir Spectacle India 
_s ~ rmer 200 Choru 
Two perform aily, at 3.30 and 8 p.m 
MRE KIRALPY Director-General 
Open Il acm pm. One shillin 


( ‘IGANTIC WHEEL running daily. 
uJ Pwo 20-guinen Waverley Bicyck 


iven weekly passengers 


YULLETON’S HERALDIC OFFICE 


/ (Established half a century).—Searches and Authentic 
Information respecting Family Arms and Pedigrees Crest and 
Mottoin heraldic our Book-plates engraved in Modern 






graving 
8S ON VELLUM. 
mdon, W.C. 


le 
and Mediwval style Ile raldic! Se WE 
ILLt SINATE D ADDRES 
25, Cran bourn Street, Le 
CULLETON’S 


and Square Court 


Prospectus post free 


{RESTED STATIONERY. - 


/ GUINEA BOX Best quality Paper 


Envelopes, all stamped in colour with Crest, or with Monogram, 
or Address. No charge for engraving steel die. Signet rings, 
18 carat, fre = Card plate and 50 best visiting-cards, 2s. 8d.; 
ladies’, 38 edding and invitation ¢ ards Specimens free. 
T. GULLETON, 25, Cranbourn Street, London, W.t 
D'S EUREKA SHIRTS. 


QHIR TS. — FOR 
Great improvements have been made in the manufacture of 
FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS, celebrated for their a we fitting 
Six for 30s., 40s ent by parcel post free to your do« Write 
for illustrated se if “Meas sure and all particulars free by post. 
RK. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London 
wi rist and Collar 


( yl .D SHIRTS Refronted, 





pondes fine linen, three for 6s.; 7s. 6d.; Extra 

Fine, 9s. S« three ot less), with cash go “+n for use, 
ca riage ! ‘id. —R FORD and CO fl, Poultry. 1 ” 

15 -CARAT GOLD HALL- 

) MAR KED, Set with Five Real 

Diamonds sul Retail Price, 32s. 6d. Our 


Wholesale P ed 15s. 6d., Post Free. Send for 


Catalogue —- - 
WATCHMAKERS een non S STORE, 
184, Oxford Street, Lor 


NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA’S 
WEDDING PRESENTS. 
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INSTRUMENT MAKERS TO THE QUEEN 

HOLBORN VIADUCT. 

Branche 45, CORN HILL ; 122, REGENT ST. 
Photographie Studio: Crysran PaLace 


ANT. ROOZEN & SON’S 


Celebrated 


DUTCH BULBS. 


OVERVEEN, NEAR HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
Intending purchasers of Dutch Bulbs are invited to read Ant. 
Rox ze mn and Son's Catalogue 3, and see the large saving 


SCIENTIFIC 
38, 





», containing Cultural Directio: ms and descriptive 
details of their immense Collections of Salbs ond Viants, and also 
parti ulars as to Free Delivery. will be sent I Bh on application 
, {helt Ag rents, Mes ERTENS and Co th s Lane, London, 
or the inselves direct, 


SKIN DISEASES. 


ECZEMA, PSORIASIS, ACNE, 
BAD COMPLEXION, BLUSHING, RED WNOSR, 
And all other Forms of Skin Affections. 

Their Treatment and Cure by Diet, Baths, and Med.c.ues. By 
Specialist. Published by Mr WituiAMs, 11; Burwood Place, Hyde 

Park, London. Past Free Twelve stamps. 




















TRADE 






FOR INFANTS & INVALID 






MINSTRELS, 


T YCEUM.—EVERY EVENING, at 8, 
| CYMBELINI | 
lachimo — Henry Irving 

Imogen — Miss Ellen Terry 


NUE ,TasA T B &@. 








THE 


The Complete Furniture of a Comfortable Bed-Room: 

Two Cane-Seat 
FOLDS into one Small 
6 ft. by 2ft. 6in. by 2ft. Rigidity and Appearance of Glued-up Furniture. 
Invaluable to Colonists, Hotels, Officers’ 
Suites at all Prices. 
Obtainable at all Dealers’ or Direct from 

THE 


V.P, FOLDING BED-ROOM SUITE & FURNITURE C0, Ltd, 


| I 
VENIC - 
| EAS 


| Dressing-Chest, Washstand, 
Service, Bed, Bedding, &c., 


Patented all over the World. 


Quarters, Spare Bed-Rooms, Shooting Boxes, 


Separate Parts can be had. 


330, 


ILLUSTR ATE ND 








OLD STREET, 





LONDON NEWS 


Arm -Chairs, 


&e. 


LONDON, E.C. 





Wardrobe, 
Chamber 
Case measuring 






















































Free from 
Mercury. 






FOR 
BILE, 


LIVER, 
HEADACHE, 
HEARTBURN, 





ETC. 


In Use all over the Globe. 


THE BEST. THE SAFEST, THE OLDEST PATENT MEDICINE. 






COCKLES 
ANTI BILIOUS 
PILLS 





INDIGESTION, 


Of Vegetable 
Drugs. 







A RIDE TO KHIVA, 
By Capt. Fred. Burnaby, R H.G 


“Two pairs of boots hned with fur 
were also taken ;_ and for physic—with 
which it is as well to be supplied when 
travelling in out-of-the-way places— 
some Quinine and Cockle's Pills, the 
latter a most invaluable medicine, and 
one which I have used on the natives 
of Central Africa with the greatest 
possible success. In fact, the marvel- 
lous effects produced upon the mind 
and body of an Arab Sheik, who was 
impervious to all native medicines when 
I administered to him five 


COCKLE’S PILLS, 


will never fade from my memory ; and 
a friend of mine who passed through 
the same district many months after 
wards, informed me that my fame asa 
* medicine man ‘ had not diced out ” 
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([HOMAS OETZMANN and CO.’S PIANOS. 


Thomas Oetzmann and Co. de to be most distinctly 
understood epee ny are Pian fi rte alt A Ha rso ‘nly and t ‘hat 
their « yee 

27, ‘AKER STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, LONDON, W 
OETZMANN, of 27, Baker Street 
YIANOS for HIRE, 10s. per MONTH. 

Tunings vem dio lire harass if purchased in six months 

The ares ho wv hiring really good pianos by all the best 


makers is ‘ THOMAS OKTZMANN and CO." 5, 27, Baker Street, W 


OETZMANN, of 27, Baker Street, W. 


YIANOS, 15s. per MONTH, on Thoma. 
Vetzmann and Co.'s easy One, Two, or Three Years’ System. 
Carriage free. Tunings free. Cheapest House in London for Sale 


Hire, or Three Years’ System is THOMAS OETZMANN and CO 's. 
27, Baker Street, Po rtman Square. w. 


(oon | SOUND SECOND-HAND PIANOS. 
Returned from Hire. Far superior to badly constructed 
GREAT SALE Grands and © 
Broadwood's, Collard’s, Erard’s, and other makers Fro 
to £100. aan for 1 ‘aaa Catalogues. All Pianos packed 
free and sent to any pa 
TH iOMAS OE TZMANN ‘and CO., 2 


low-priced new ones. 


, Baker Street, London, W. 


URCHASERS who can pay Cash will ind 
that the Cheapest House in the Kingdom for new Grand anc¢ 
Cottage Pianos by Broadwood, Collard, Erard, Oetzmann, Steinway, 
Bechstein, and other makers of repute is THOMAS OE'TZM ANN 
and CO.'S, 27, Baker Street, London, W., where the 
Vianos by the respective makers can be taved side by side 
packed free and forwarded, Only address, 27, Baker Street, 


D’ ALMAINE'S SALE OF PIANOS, 
ORGANS, &c., RETURNED FROM HIRE. 
approval, carriage 


— ” 


Ten years’ a Ag Kasy terms, free, 
Cottages 7, 9, and 1i guineas 
Class 0, 14 guineas |< las 
Class 1, 17 guineas. | Clas 






Class6, 35 guineas. 

6 guineas. | Class7, 40 guineas. 
Clase 2, 20 guineas. | Class 5, 30 guineas. | Class 9, 50 guineas. 
American Organs, by all the best Makers, from 4) guinens 
upwards. Full price paid will be allowed for ong instrument 
within three years if s higher class be taken Illus 
trations and particulars post free.—'I'. D'AILMAINE and CO, 
Mst. 111 ears), 91, Finsbury Pavement, E.C. Open till 7: 

Saturdays, 3. 


T° LADIES.—SALE 

large reduction and post free. 
all publishers 
6d., 8d. Catalo gues ¢ ent post free. J. W. 
House, Caledonian Read, London, N. Est 


P. AND 0. MAIL-STEAMERS 
—, LONDON TO 


GIBRALTAR, MA BRINDISI, 

EGYPT, ADEN. iiomay, and ¢ 
ARS, vid BOMBAY... ‘om? 
| 
j 
i] 
) 


23 guineas 





of NEW MUSIC at a 
All New Songs, Pieces, &c., of 
ew copies, best editions. Prices commence 4d., 
Lal ATT, Barnsbury 


Every Week, 


, JAPAN ee ee 
TT MADRAS, COLOMBO, AUs- Every 

TRAL TA, NEW ZEALAND, and 'TAS- hee 
AN 


Fortuight. 


A 

and BRINDISI to EGYPT aud Every 
the . Three Weeks. 
¢ heap Return Tickets 
For Partie mare ap iy Ny at the Company's Offices, 122, Leadenhall 
Street, 2. wkspur Street, London, S.\ 


CASES 








Cambric Frillings, 





WITH 


DRAWING CORD WOVEN INTO THE FABRIC. 





For Trimming Ladies’ and Children’s Underclothing, and 
Children’s and Infants’ Washing Dresses, also Pillow Cases, 
Sheets, and American Spreads. 





A NEW EDITION OF OUR ILLUSTRATED PATTERN 
BOOK is now ready, and will be sent free by post on receipt 
of post-card to any lady writing for it, together with 
Names and Addresses of Drapers from whom Frillings, 
&c., can be obtained. For Pattern Book, which need not be 
returned, but may be kept for future reference, address — 


ma & J. CASH, Limited, Coventry. 


PERFECTLY SIlPLE. 
eo « SIMPLY PERFECT, 








The ec 


POCKET KODAK. 





A dainty little camera, weighing only 7 ounces, 

Can be slipped into the pocket, 

Makes pictures 14 X 2 inches, 

Loaded in daylight—no dark room necessary. 

Achromatic lens, with three stops. 

Improved rotary shutter always set for time or 
instantaneous exposures. View finder. Counter, 


Complete with roll of film for 12 exposures, 
£1 Is. 


EASTIIAN “ua” 


115-117 Oxford Street, London, W. 


Write for descriptive pamphlet, post free. 
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such restrictions are needed, and we can thoroughly 
appreciate the pictorial charm of such work as Mr. E. L. 
Ferguson's ‘**Child’s Head” (37), Mr, A. Maskell’s ‘* Dutch 
Girl” (40), Mr. Hay Cameron's ‘‘ Miss Ramsay ” (80), Mr. 
Craig Annan’s ‘‘ Eleanore ” (253) and ‘‘ Nancy ” (284), and 
Mr. W. Crooke’s three portraits (294-296), in which the 
texture of the ladies’ dresses is rendered with remarkable 
delicacy. Mr. Hollyer, Mr. Wilkin Wynfield, and Mr. 
Hay Cameron are sufficiently well established in public 
favour to need no word to call attention to their work, 
which fully sustains their well-earned reputation. In 
landscape-photography it must be admitted that there 
is more room for the display of artistic feeling, and it is 
only fair to the members of the Salon to say that the 
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treated, but in the skill with which the actual conditions 
of atmosphere and distance are portrayed. 


This year's report of the trustees of the National 
Portrait Gallery is the first after thirty-eight years which 
acknowledges that these historical treasures have at length 
found a suitable resting-place. It is needless to go into the 
question as to who has been to blame for this prolonged 
neglect to provide a ‘‘ Temple of Fame” for our worthies. 
Thanks to private munificence, the Gallery has now been 
erected, ah its popularity is shown as much by the steady 
attendance of the public as by the increased flow of private 
benefactions. Putting aside Mr. G. F. Watts’s splendid 
gift of seventeen portraits of his contemporaries, twenty- 
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Ford Madox Brown, and Lord Leighton—the trustees 
agreed to waive the rule under which ten years must 
elapse before the claim of any celebrity to space on the 
walls of the Gallery can be entertained. There is little 
doubt that in the present cases the public will endorse 
the action of the trustees. Among the presented and 
purchased pictures only two ladies find a place 

Georgiana Spencer, Duchess of Devonshire (as a child), 
and Mrs. Delany, one of the most delightful letter-writers 
of the last century. The want of women’s portraits is 
visible in the galleries; but as the history of the country, 
literary as well as political, was made mainly by men 
during the last three centuries, the absence of ladies is 
explicable. Possibly when the report of the year 1996 


majority of the works exhibited rise to a very high seven others were presented during the year. In the case comes to be issued it will be found that the disproportion 
level—not only in the way in which landscapes are of four of these—Cardinal Newman, R. L. Stevenson, between the sexes has been redressed. 





NOW READY, No. 4, PRICE ONE SHILLING, of the 

NEW AND ENLARGED SERIES of the 
YORNHILL MAGAZINE. 
| Edited by J. ST. LOE STRACHEY. 





eet eras tee eee | Se ony in I ounce Packets, and 2, 4, and 
iil pamnni cee ee |S OUNCE and I Ib. Tins, which keep the soe 
= -- ie a A Tobacco in Fine Smoking Condition. TOE wt re. nnn MDE: An Annivereuy 


report and circulars free. 

Agents, R. HOVENDEN and SONS, Berners Street, W. ; THE TRANSIT OF EARL Ll. By“ Amicus.” 
ee ee ann Wanna LETTERS. By the Right Hon. Sir M. E. Grant Duff. G.C.8.1 
MEMOIRS OF A SOUDANESE SOLDIER (Ali Effendi Gifoon), 

Dictated in Arabic to and Translated by Captain Machell 
Conclusion.) : 

OCTOBER ; or, The Days that are No More. 

AT THE GREAT DURBAR. By Mrs. F. A. Steel. 

THE WIT AND WISDOM OF LORD WESTBURY. By W. B. 





The late Earl of Beaconsfield, 
Sir Morell Mackenzie, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Miss Emily Faithful, 
The late Gen. W. T. Sherman, 


@nd many other persons of distinction have testified 
to the remarkable efficacy of 


HIMROD’ 
CURE : ASTHMA 


Established nearly a quarter of a century. 
Prescribed by the Medical Faculty throaghout the world 
It is used as an inhalation and without any after bad effects. 








Duffield 
HER BROTHER-IN-LAW. By Miss Mary Hargrave. 
PAGES FROM A PRIVATE DIARY 
CLARISSA FURILOSA. Chaps. XXXVIL-XL. By W. E. Norris, 
London: Surra, Evpes. and Co., 5, Waterloo Place 


BLackKwoon's MAGAZINE. 
No, 972. —OCTOBER 1896. — 2s. 6d 
CONTENTS 

A ROMANCE OF SURREY, by BR. D. Blackmore. 
Chaps. -IV.—IN DARK DONEGAL THE TOURIST UN 
THE SLTIC = FRINGE.—THE LOOKER-ON.—A_ SAMOAN 
ELOPEMENT, by Arthur Mahaffy.—CAVALRY STABLING 
TEA-TIME IN THE VILLAGE, by M. FE. Francis.—LI-HUNG 
CHANG'S VISIT.—A PRODUCT OF THE POOR LAW. by an 
Occasional Contributor NAPOLEON'S VOYAGE ro ss 
HELENA.—OUT OF THE NIGHT. by Katharine Tynan.—THE 
VERDICT OF OLD AGE —ARBITRATION IN THEOKY AND 
PRACTICE. 

Witiiam Brackwooo and Sons, Edinburgh and London 

















af T AYLOR’S CIMOLITE, 
a ti. 2 = OR PREPARED WHITE FULLER'S EARTH 
is the only reliable and thoroughly harmless SKIN POWDER 


p (eo heg emg ¥ Edw, Ly . M “% ae 4 It is prepared by an experienced Chemist, and under its Latin 
Jol The , i - . ] ‘ Wi em om 4 : name of ‘Terra Cimolia’’ is constantly prescribed by the most 
Johu Thompson, Liverpool, an¢ all Wholesale Houses eminent living Dermatologists, and was especially recom- 

“oni mended by the late Sir Erasmus Wiison K.S., and the 
late Dr. Tilbury Fox. For general use it is simply invaluable 
It is the Best Dusting-Powder for Infants Formerly used in 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. Bt 
And 170, RECENT STF., LONDON, W. 


Manufacturers to the Queen. 


Children’s 1/3doz HEMSTITCHRD 
| Ladies’ 23 Ladies 29 doz. 
Gents 33 Gents’ 31 


the Nurseries of her Majesty the Queen, the Princess of Wales, 
the Duchess of Edinburgh, the Duchess of Tec ke., and ne 
extensively employed in the Nurseries of her Imperial Majesty 
the Empress of Russia, our own Royal Princesses and Luchesse 
H.R.H. the Duchess of Cumberland, the Grand Duchess I’ar 
of Russia, the Duchess of Sparta, and most of the Aristocracy 





8 » ¥ 311 « 

| “The Irish Cambrics of Messrs ‘ . 

- ore . Recommended by the Faculty The eminent physician Dr 
POCKET tote ge ol fen tee Gene . Routh says: “I feel I cannot too highly recommend it 

ae sine ae ~ cannot afford to be without it ir. Bainbridge A lady 
SAMPLES AND PRICE- HANDKERGHIEF writes: ‘Here, in India, for ‘Prickly Heat,’ I found it w rth 
LISTS POST FREE. ® _— a tea-spoonful ost free. Send 4 or 3% penny 
Ask for “Taylor's Cimolite.”” See that the Trade Mark, Name 


N.B.—To Prevent Delay. all Letter Orders and In f 
e y. f quiries for 
Samples should be sent D and Address are on every Parcel, and do not be persuaded to 
take imitations 
Intioduced into medical practice and prepared by 
JOHN TAYLOR, Chemist, 15, Baker Street, London, W 


GQ HANDON HYDROPATHIC. 
b Finest Health Resort in Scotland. One Hour from Glasgow 
by Rail. Picturesque Grounds, Mountain Air, Sea Breezes, Sea 
Water Swimming Baths, Boating, Golf, Tennis, Centre for Excur- 
sions on the Clyde to Loch Lomond, Oban, and West Highlands, 
Address—Mawnacen, Shandon, N.B 


rect to Belfast. 











-ED.PINAUD 

. 

PARIS. 37, B* de Strasbourg. —é 
"§ Celebrated Perfumes <> = 

ED.PINAUD WVOLET OF PARMA oe ae ee 


ED.PINAUD'S QUININE WATER 


N? MORE ASTHMA from this moment. 


Awarded one hundred thou- 





N? MORE ASTHMA Sede nes, Gold and Silver 
Particulars grat ap ny om 


Ask all Tobacco Sellers, Stores, éc., and take no other, |—_- UAS SASHA TNS 


J ‘RESH and CURED FISH, 7 8 
Sib fa ‘ 


rid-renowned hair 28., 

tonic; prevents the hair from falling off. » ds. Gd... 131b. Ba.. 1 ts. Gd, 2iIb. 5 1 for 
> 28. » Se te. te 2 , wr CO 
MARK, Carriage paid; by post 1} ver ib. extra. Schools, &c. supplied at 


? THE GENUINE BEARS THE TRADE st Id. pe ' 
ED. PINAUD S IXORA SOAP lowest rates.—STAN DARD FISH COMPANY, Grimsby Docks 
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“NOTTINGHAM CASTLE,” - 

















est Soap known. i" ott ~ mt ~ Me |’ yvvyvyY* 
Gane ail Pack aheni Pamiane, ee ON EVERY PACKET AND TIN. 
—- ——— PLAYE NAVY GUT CIGARETTES ROAD S KA IN G 
31, Berners Street (Oxford Street), London, W. 
eee : a a a R S 6 


In Packets containing 12, and Boxes containing 24, 50, and 100. 


PLAYER'S NAVY CUT CIGARETTES are now supplied in a new size, viz.,‘‘MAGNUMS.” They are 
packed in Pocket Tins containing 16, and in 50’s and 100’s. 





ASTHMA, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, 
BRONCHITIC ASTHMA, HAY FEVER, and INFLUENZA. 

The *‘ Lancet.”—* A convenient and valuable remedy.” 

Dr. Thorowgood.—“ Pure spastnodic Asthma and Asthma due 
to Emphysema of the langs with co-existent bronchitis alike appear 
to _ to ge nage od oe by the Ozone Paper.” 

Harrison eir, Esq.— uur Ozone Pape 1as 
Asthmatic eiectien ; it is the only remedy "which gave me per- | Certified to contain all the essentials of a 
manent relief.” 

od. and 4s. 6d. per Box, of all Chemists; or from the Pure Dietary necessary to secure a healthy 


Proprietor for the amount in stamps or P.O0.0. to any country | amd matural development of Bone and 


within the Postal Union. + 
Kk. HUGGINS & Co., Chemists, 199, Strand, LONDON. GSunete, o vital QeacsEy to growing Sntuaee: 


G. E. LEWIS’S GUNS. 


“The Gun of the Period.” 
Taape Mark Reotstere 
HONOURS, PARIS, 1878, 
DIPLOMA & MEDAL, SYDNEY, 1879 
anv CALCUTTA, 1883-4. 











Practising Saloon 
for Ladies, with 
Lady Attendant. 
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4 

‘ It only requires a little practice on the NEW 
4 RITTER ROAD SKATE to enable anyone who 
4 has never had on a pair of skates to attain pro- 
4 ficiency, and be able to skate on the roads at any 
q speed up to 16 miles an hour. 

> CAN BE SEEN AND TRIED AT THE 

4 ROAD SKATE Co.’s SHOW-ROOMS, 
> 271, OXFORD STREET, W. 






Sold by Chemists, 
Grocers, Stores, 


CAUTION. — 
See that you get 











g pEELEYS. a everywhere. - _—____— pak 
aT CooxeD Foon, — Sas we : H E Mi E Xx | CA N 


PATENT 
D WITH 


Pamphlet on the 

‘*Management of 

cites,” Pot} HAIR RENEWER 

Free, from Ridge Prevents the Hair from falling off. 

Royal Food Mills, Restores Grey or White Hair to its OnicinaL 
London, N. COLOUR. 

Being delicately perfumed, it leaves no unpleasant 
odour, 

Is Nor a dye, and therefore does not stain the skin 
or even white linen. 

Should be in every honse where a HAIR RENEWER 
is needed. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS & HAIRDRESSERS, price 3s. 6d, 


> NOTICE. 


THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER may now be 
obtained in New York from the ANGIO-AMERICAR 
Dave Co., 217, FULTON STREET, und all Druggists, 


which has the 
Trade Mark on 
the Wrapper of 
all Tins & Packets 


Refuse all others. 





accidental discharge impossible. 


Hin A, 


C. E. LE WIS’S HAMMERLESS TREBLE GRIP BREECHLOADER 
is the highest development of the gunmaker’s art. The opening of 
the gun for loading cocks it and bolts the triggers automatically, 
thus making it the safest gun before the public. 

PRICE FROM 10 TO 50 GUINEAS. 

Send six stamps for Catalogue of our stock of finished Guns ready 
for delivery. which is the largest in England. Buy direct and save 
dealers’ profits. We guarantee the shooting and endurance of our 
Guns and Rifles is second to none. 


paiienenieedy ~*~ _. ween acon ‘‘Makes them strong to push along.’ 


With intercepting Safety Bolt. rendering an 
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US.Depot 98 & 100, BEEKMAN S! NY. yuze 
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TALKS ON THE TEETH.--No. 3. 


To clean the teeth properly, remember that 


they must be brushed up and down, as well as 





backwards and forwards, and something used on 
the tooth-brush that will penetrate to the 

crevices and interspaces. Ordinary tooth pastes 
and so on are of no use for this. Some of them 
would be all right "if it wasn't for the spaces 
in between," but SOZODONT and SOZODONT alone 
will keep these spaces clean. The spaces matter: 
bits of food can't lodge on the front of the 


teeth: it is the spaces that hold then. 


Another thing is, that SOZODONT sweetens 
everything it touches; it is so agreeable to 
use, and makes the mouth feel so nice afterwards, 
that you find it no trouble to clean the teeth 
twice a day; and twice is the proper number of 
times—night and morning. SOZODONT gives you 
sound teeth, healthy, rose-red gums, and breath 


that is always sweet. Sold everywhere at 2/6. 


HALL & RUCKEL, Proprietors, New York. British Depot, 46, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.O. 
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WHEN STRIVING TO 


KEEP THE WOLF 
FROM THE DOOR 


REMEMBER THAT IT IS NOT 
ALWAYS 


the lowest price that is the most 
economic; the vast superiority 
of 


HOVIS 


over any other bread, either 

brown or white, both in its bone 

and muscle making substances, 

secures for it the coveted position 
of the 


“CHEAPEST & BEST.” 


Highest Award at the Food and Cookery 
Exhibition, London, May 1895. 


HIMITATION IS THE SINCEREST FLATTERY. 


from 
which, 
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N 
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The Public are Cautioned against accepting 


Bakers spurious imitations of ‘* HOVIS,” 
having met with such unprecedented success, is being 
copied in many instances as closely as can be done 
without risk. 
Purchasers ave requested to set that all ~~ ae sural dto them as 
* Hovis” is stamped “* 
Apply to your Grocer for * Hovis’ * Flour for Home use, 
packed in bags of 3) Ib. and 7 Ib. 

Tf any « difics ulty be experie need in¢ »btaining * ‘HOV be 

or if what is supplied as CHOVIS® is not satisfac 


uv 
please write, sending sample (the cost of which will be 
defrayed), to 


§. FITTON & SON, Millers, Macclesfield, 


6d. or 1s. Sample on receipt of Stamps. 


DREW « sons 


MANUFACTURE OF THE 
FINEST QUALITY 


DRESSING BAGS 
FITTED SUIT CASES, 


Supplying Purchasers DIRECT 
from their Works, and saving all 
Intermediate Profits. 
LARGEST AND FINEST STOCK IN 
THE WORLD TO SELECT FROM, 
Customers’ own Fittings Adapted 
when Desired. 

DESIGNS FREE BY POST. 
ACTUAL MAKERS OF 


PATENT WOOD-FIBRE TRUNKS, 
PATENT " EN ROUTE” TEA-BASKETS. 









For 
Wedding 
Presentations, 


ORi a oon 
— * ANN 


DREW &- SONS, 
MAKERS TO THE ROYAL FAMILY, 
33, 35, & 37, Piccadilly Circus, Zondon, | w. 



















 neap. OYGL F sig . Light & § 
DREWS REGD. or rave i ight & otrong. 
Takes the Machine JUST AS IT IS IN USE, READY FOR RIDING» Price nee with 
without shifting any of the Parts. , 
About 8 in. wide, except at Pedal Part, a 37/6 
where it Broadens out to take Machine. Made “alli, «| it f T rm IM : , 
throughout of stout Wicker and Woven Cane, g zeky ul i i; ally For Lady’s 
Ye mS h. or 
and runs on Rollers. The Machine is simp'y gear nN reo wile Padi is ats Nein Gentieman’s 
lifted in and rigidly fixed with Drews’ Regd. vith Val \) al. it AL Bi Machine. 
Wooden Handle Plate, Parts of Crate where (tits NTU A Hh) \ 
wheels touch are Lined Soft Felt. When il ia be ty Cheques must 
Ordering, please state total Length of Machine, : Orders by post. 
including Mud-Guard on Back Wheel; also NU Al va it wl ey ss 
Height of Handle-Bar at Centre. Wie, aor " gy 
REN = 277416 74 
Applica ion. 


Of Inventors and Sole Makers only— 


DREW & SONS, PICCADILLY CIRCUS, | LONDON, W. 


JEWSBURY 2 & BROWN Ss 


WHITE SOUND TEETH. 
OVER 70 YEARS. 
preston Soren oie CAUTION. —Beware of Counter- 
HEALTHY GUMS. feits. The only Genuine is signed 


“JEWSBURY & BROWN.” 
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PREMIER 








CAUSES 
NO 





BLOTCHES. 
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KEEPS THE 
Complexion 





CLEAR. 








For Delicate, 
Sensitive, Irritable Skins. 








NEWS 





SS 
SHAVES 





MAKES 
SHAVING 














D. 
A 
PLEASURE. 6 


A Stick of 


VINOLIA SHAVING SOAP 


Is said to Last a Year. 
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A STICK 
YIELDS 
GALLONS of 
LATHER. 





























If not 


xquisite article 
nary t 





obtainable loea ly, send 2 





1, 
? cure 
the bottle 
WE WILL 
THE PRICE. Trial bottle, 
sizes, 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 3d. 
obtained to order by almost 








Insist on Full Name— 





to us, 


ALL HEADACHES INSTANTLY GURED 





OR MONEY REFUNDED. 


LEGAL GUARANTEE. 
EMERSON’S BROMO-SELTZER, the most 


successful American Remedy, is an effervescent 
powder, taken in water. If three doses do not 
any headache, no matter how caused, send 
saying where obtained, AND 
REFUND 


AT ONCE 
post free, Tid. 


Sold by many Chemists, or 


all. 


EMERSON DRUG COMPANY, Ltd., 
46, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 


Larger 


EMERSON’S BROMO- SELTIER., 
















Of ali Hai 'y Dealers. 
{ BEWARE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS, nom 
Drapers and Others. The eur ria TAnn 
on the Right-Han : Te ach Labe 


They wili not entangle or break the Hair. 
and require no skill to use. Made in Five Colours. 


12 CURLERS iN BOX. FREE By POST, 8 STAMPS. 


WHOLESALE oF R, 7 ache & SONS, 


ST, W.,axp CITY RD., EC., 


Are effective 


Exhibition 1889. 








The only awarded at the Paris 


ou 


Toilet pwder- COEL. FAW, Inventor 


9, Rue de la Paix, PARIS. — BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, Judgement of 8th May 1875. 
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TINE. 


hygienic, adherent & invisible 
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GOUT and 


Rheumatism. 





The DEAN OF CARLISLE writes: 


- I was almost beyond ex perie a martyr to gout 
! ow ILLE & DD are 





=2 
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r fail. =} 


OR LAVILLE’S LIQUOR 


1S AN UNFAILING SPECIFIC FOR THE CURE OF 
GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


ONE BOTTLE SUFFICIENT FOR 
TWO TO THREE MONTHS’ TREATMENT. 


Price 9s. per Bottle, of all Chemists and Stores, or post free from 
F. COMAR and SON, 64, —— Viaduct, mpage E.c. 
ane. Pawuphiet, containing Testimonials, post free on Application. 


GUNS & RIFL ES, 


New and 
ones 
Largest Stock i Lon 








vat Fre 


» PALL WAL 
LONDON, ut, 
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THE SHADED PART 


} pAT 
NIGHT, 


REPRESER 


PLASTER FIRE- PROOF CAS cit eae raw. Steees wan CASE, | 





THE 
“ BURGLAR’S 
HORROR.” 
FAR, FAR AND AWAY 
THE BEST, 


CLARKE’S “ PYRAMID ” 
NIGHT-LICHTS. 


Should be lighted in a front and back room in every house as socn as it is dark. 


N.B.—No paraffin or other dangerous material used in the manufacture. 





‘smoy 9 TINq 04 ‘sgq8ry] Zt ao fsrnoy g wing 0) 
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“ Pyramid” and “ Fairy” Lights are the only Lights that can Safely be Burned in Lamps, 


No water required. 


In Boxes containing 6 Lights 
or 10 Lights and 
Glass, to burn 6 hours. 


nd Glass, to burn 10 hours ; 


ouble Wicks. 





D 
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ALWAYS READY FOR USE. 


KROPP | 


OF ALL DEALERS.- 


REAL oer 
Howiow 


NEVER acquinee GRINDING. 


= RAZOR. 


*a9.4 





WHOLESALE: OSBORNE, CARRETT, & CO., LONDON, W. 
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